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This Christmas 


TRAGIC Christmas; an unexampled Christmas; 

yet the world-spirit is not so stricken as it has 

been at lesser blows. The suffering mayhap is pang 
of new life. What Coleridge said: “Slaughter is the 
daughter of God”, we cannot believe, would fain not 


’ believe, but something there is that hints new birth. 


There is the failure of one system; perhaps therefore 
promise of another. There lie distrust, fear, small 
outlook, nakedly exposed. Thus exposed the evils 
may wane. Because man is so hard pressed, he may 
summon the best of brain and heart. He may save 
himself. He may be more spiritual, trustful, frugal, 
loving. The gift to be éxtracted from this year’s 
Christmas is a hope. 


Business Faith 


AJOR HIGGINSON, best known of Boston 
bankers, recently expressed the belief that what 
the United States needs now is faith and codperation 
to go ahead and work. One of the foremost bankers 
in the world said to us the other day: “If the United 
States would forget there was a European war, pros- 
perity would receive a great impetus at once.” An 
interesting little book called, “Better Business”, 
which has just reached us, was printed before the war 
began, but it has a foreword written after, which 
says: 
The wise man is the one who, refusing to be 
blinded by the many exasperating conditions, of 
this present hour, closely considers future certain- 


ties and shapes his course to reap the reward 
which surely awaits him. 


The present head of the leading banking firm in 
America has freely expressed the opinion that co- 
operation with the government is the road to pros- 
perity; and the President, on the other hand, has 
said that, necessary operations having been 
performed, the road is clear now to take advantage 
of them. Confidence expressed in intelligent business 
activity will find conditions favorable and will be 
useful to those who show it and to the world. 


Economy 


HEN the Czar stopped the sale of all liquor in 
war time, it cost the government $5,000,000 a 
year, as the sale of liquor is a government monopoly. 
Also it is believed by insiders that the Czar is de- 
termined never to revive the sale. Russia is likely 
to do many daring and original things in the next 





decade. Her history will be of extraordinary inter- 
est to us all. “This war”, said a Russian liberal, 
“is for us a deliverance.” Not improbably it may be. 


Actual Gain 


Lema theories are spun rightly enough about 
the ideal universe, it is possible now and then 
tc discern some bit of purpose and brain that actually 
does make existence safer, easier, or brighter for 
those classes who have to face life as a pressing, 
imminent problem. Ever since it started, seven 
years ago, we have deemed the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Bank Insurance system one of these real things. 
Starting against much scepticism and some opposi- 
tion, it has been solidly proving its worth in helping 
the laborer provide for his family. 

It should be remembered that the saving is not 
direct alone. Owing to the agitation of the subject 
and the competition of the Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Insurance movement, the cost of industrial life 
insurance throughout the United States, furnished 
by the private companies, has been reduced about 
twenty per cent, which means a saving to poor 
people of more than $20,000,000 a year. 

In Massachusetts, before this last year, those 
residents who had the foresight to apply for savings 
bank insurance were able to secure their life insur- 
ance at a rate that was forty per cent less on the 
average than they would have had to pay the indus- 
trial companies at any time during the twenty five 
years preceding 1907. Putting the same thing 
differently, the Massachusetts workmen have been 
able to get, for the same money, on the average 
about sixty four per cent more insurance than they 
could have previous to 1907. 

Now, for the year ending October 31, 1914, the re- 
sults surpass those of any other year. In addition 
to a regular dividend, increasing from year to year 
with the age of the policy, the two older banks found 
themselves able to declare large extra dividends; so 
that the total dividend regular and extra payable by 
the Whitman Savings Bank on the monthly premium 
policies which reach their seventh anniversary during 
the current year will amount to eighty seven and 


| one half per cent of a year’s premium and on those 


that reach their sixth anniversary the dividends dur- 
ing the current year will amount to 6714 per cent of a 
year’s premium. The dividends in the other three 
savings insurance banks are smaller, and dividends 
so large cannot be expected always; but the dramatic 
record is something to encourage all who endeavor 
patiently to make this a sunnier universe. 
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Mr. Roosevelt on Mexico 


VER since Col. Roosevelt got into trouble with 

the Catholics in Rome he has paid especial 
attention to them in this country. That is fair 
enough. It is legitimate politics. When he prints 
columns of inflammatory rhetoric about Mexican 
affairs, however, in connection with Catholic 
grievances, he is doing two things regarded as 
ethically dubious. Delicate foreign politics are not 
proper prey for partizanship, and in the United 
States it is bad form to incite church passions. 

Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly has it in his power to 
make more doubtful a successful working out of the 
Mexican situation. His incendiary and vindictive 
words about the Constitutionalists will be spread in 
Mexico and taken by many to represent American 
opinion. Such political methods are not patriotic 
and probably they are not even clever. They do 
not make either for successful revenge against Mr. 
Wilson or for Mr. Roosevelt’s capture of the next 
Republican nomination. They please Senator Pen- 
rose and Mr. Hearst but not generous hearted Amer- 
icans. 

In fairness to the Colonel it should be conceded 
that revenge and ambition are not his only motives. 
There is a third. He loves war. He deems it benefi- 
cent. Perhaps he has never seen enough of it. 
Young men who were exhilarated by the Spanish 
War, even by wars in South Africa, the Balkans, 
Manehuria, return discouraged and heart-sick now, 
not so much from suffening in the trenches, long heaps 
of dead, mechanics of wholesale slaughter, starving 
of women and children, as from mere prostrateness 
of humanity, the awful size and completeness of the 
downfall. Perhaps if Col. Roosevelt would dwell 
in Europe for a month or two he would develop a 
mood less gory, less harsh, more tolerant of the effort 
of one of his successors to follow the light as God 
has given him to see the light. 


The War Crowd 


OR fear some readers may have missed it in the 
daily papers Senator Penrose’s position on the 
war in Mexico is hereby printed: 


I have not been able to agree with Col. 
Roosevelt for several years, although for a long 
while I was in close and sympathetic touch with 
his political efforts and policies. I am therefore 
naturally gratified to know that he has at last 
found opportunity to study the Mexican situation 
and has arrived at my way of thinking. 


Reactionary newspapers are almost solidly with 
Col. Roosevelt. So is Mr. Hearst. 


Politics and Defense 


R. ROOSEVELT’S use of the present sit- 


uation for political agitation, especially 
his attempt to start a religious controversy, 
is a fair illustration of how nations are 


driven into war. Mr. Wilson’s devotion to moral 
principles in international relations is the note of the 
coming day. Demosthenes said: “Take care not to 
indulge as a nation in conduct from which as in- 
dividuals you would shrink”. Harprer’s WEEKLY 
welcomes light on the integrity of our army and navy 





systems, on the question of their efficiency and free- 
dom from political pull, and is itself seeking such 
light, as Mr. Wheeler’s series shows, but it deprecates 
as barbarous, harmful and undemocratic the Roose- 
velt-Hearst attitude toward size of armament, to- 
ward peace treaties, and toward intervention in 
Mexico, particularly their effort to thwart settle- 
ment there instead of forwarding it. Vice-President 
Marshall and many others might be added to the 
list, but Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hearst are the 
accepted leaders. The spirit they are now expressing 
(made untrue to their best lights by political am- 
bition) leads logically to the view of Moltke, “the 
idea of universal peace is but a dream, and not even 
a beautiful dream.” Peace is a beautiful dream, if 
democracy is, and both must be turned into reality. 
They cannot be made actual without being appre- 
ciated, celebrated, sacrificed for. The most creative 
thing the President has to his credit, not excepting 
his money-trust legislation or his tariff reduction, is 
the international moral tone on which he has insisted 
in Mexico, in the Panama tolls, in Columbia, in the 
European war, and which Mr. Bryan has furthered 
in the peace treaties. The world is internationalized, 
and a democracy must be able to defend itself until 
oligarchies cease to be and a universal police is 
brought into existence, but, at any cost, this self- 
defense must be separated from aggression, such as 
the mailed fist people ask in Mexico, and from mili- 
tarism, such as the tone of part of the present agita- 
tion would tend to bring upon us. 


George—a Believer 


UR good-humored and well-liked friend, Col. 

George Harvey, believes in miracles. The be- 
liever in miracles in these days of turmoil is a 
pleasant sight. Col. Harvey is discussing railroad 
rates. It grieves him that the subject should be dis- 
cussed from both sides. The President, according 
to him, had expressed his view. The public was 
“long ago convinced”. What caused the delay? 
“Clearly the chief obstacle in the way of first steps 
toward prosperity, in the way of open markets, in 
the way of the United States Government, the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and the Democratic President, is Mr. 
Louis Brandeis.” 

Mr. Louis Brandeis is an able man. His mind is 
both imaginative and exact. Also it works sixteen 
hours a day and seven days a week. But he is a 
private citizen. He controls no party organization, 
no business organization, no social organization, no 
newspaper. The leaders, in fact, of politics, business, 
society, and journalism are very largely opposed to 
him. The financial and political powers in his own 
race are opposed to him. It can’t be the public that 
has been behind him, as it “was long ago convinced”. 
If, therefore, he alone has been responsible for the 
consideration of the rate question, instead of its 
prompt settlement as if it had but one side, he must 
indulge either in miracles or in hypnotism. A brilliant 
man, long occupied professionally in forming pro- 
railroad opinion, but talking then privately, ex- 
pressed to us the other day the belief that Mr. 
Brandeis’s earlier efforts had “saved the railroads from 
themselves and set back government ownership ten 
years.” That man was probably hypnotized. Once 
the effort to check rebates was immoral; also the 
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anti-pass movement. Recently nothing has been so 
immoral as the endeavor to find out the soundest 
method of increasing railroad earnings. To point 
out that the government gouges the roads on mail 
prices, that state interference is often deadly, that 
labor has had some unfair victories, that passenger 
rates are too low, that big shippers have acquired 
unfair privileges—all this is wicked. The President, 
the Democratic Party, the public, in Col. Harvey’s 
view, all wished the decision for a horizontal raise 
made at once without the agony of thought or 
inquiry. Only Mr. Brandeis, a personal and strictly 
unique devil, refused to allow an otherwise unanimous 
country to do as it wished. So much for miracles. 
Does Col. Harvey also believe in fairies? 


Politics and Justice 


SS meers is always interesting. It is so lively, 
individual, and American. Now be it under- 
stood that the editor of the Fort Scott Tribune, 
George W. Marble by name, is a credit to journalism. 
He is straight, conscientious, brave. Incidentally he 
was effective for Mr. Wilson at a time when friends 
were needed. He was one of the original Wilson 
men. 

Joseph Taggert, Member of Congress, is a Demo- 
crat from the Second Kansas District. A few months 
ago, Marble printed the charge that Taggert, who 
rather makes us tired, was selling post offices on a 
commission basis in his district. During the recent 
campaign post office inspectors were sent out to in- 
vestigate the charges. Taggert was whitewashed. As 
to that side of it, we say nothing. The evidence is 
not before us, and our opinion is, therefore, only a 
surmise based on the characters of the men involved. 
But the inspectors did more. They attacked Marble’s 
character, blackmail is being charged in print 
against him, and the report is presumably on file in 
the Post Office Department. If so, it should be ex- 
punged. It is displeasing to see the reputation of an 
honest editor smirched for the convenience of a far- 
from-desirable congressman. 


Wives 


[ it not an interesting idea that lies behind Neith 

Boyce’s series on Wives? Nearly every woman 
has a complicated problem in her home. In this 
series four of the six difficulties are satisfactorily 
overcome. It is easier to make a dramatic tale out 
of a broken home than out of a home illumined and 
made permanent by endurance, insight, instinctive 
seizing on a value and clinging to it; easier, yes, but 
not so interesting. If fiction represented life in 
perspective, more novels picturing marriage would 
show a choice made by the individual woman with 
complete intuitive knowledge, and clung to with a 
firmness of character born of harmony between that 
choice and her fundamental self. 


Gender 


SEUDO-WITTICISM, recurring frequently, says 

the suffragists speak of God as “She”. They 

do not. But did anybody ever speak of the devil as 

“She”? Did anybody ever speak of nature or the 
fruitful earth as “He”? 





Letters Wanted 


ARNEST Protestants assert to us that various 

officials of the Knights of Columbus sent letters 
to their membership urging them to support Glynn 
for Governor of New York in the recent campaign. 
Various Cathelics tell us that Protestant clergymen 
of New York City sent letters signed by some dozens 
of clergymen to Protestant clergymen throughout the 
State, urging them to work against Glynn. Will 
folks who have copies to spare of either of the letters 
send them in to us? The use of religious bigotry in 
political campaigns is something that might as well 
be ventilated. It existed in both directions in the 
November elections in New York, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and other states to a greater extent than 
is geverally supposed. 


Is Pain All Evil? 


A DECIDEDLY interesting letter from Los Ange- 
les, Cal., takes issue with an editorial in which 
we exclaimed: 


How much the necessary heroism of all women 
must have done to keep nobility in the race! 


Our correspondent says: 


Do you not believe the torture of a mother is 
reproduced in the coming generation in some 
form, perhaps in thought? Is not her suffering 
communicated to the child so fully as to cause a 
belief in the necessity of suffering? Is not this 
in itself a wrong-thought? 

It is a tough question that is propounded; one be- 
fore which even our unusually dogmatic soul freely 
quakes; one on which philosophers for centuries have 
wasted millions of gallons of midnight oil and 
thousands of gallons of perfectly good ink. 

Here is one proposition: 

Pain often strengthens and purifies. 

Here is another: 

Pain is evil both in itself and in its conse- 
quences. 

Each looks perfectly good alone. Both cannot be 
true. Which do you prefer? 


Isidora’s Girls 


| i architecture is frozen music, then in these young 

girls dancing is music embodied. It is the 
Parthenon frieze in the pink of life. In the midst 
of unselected, crowded existence, of huddled appeals, 
it makes us know something of what the world meant 
to Pericles. If Isidora has left us, as individual 
dancer, she has shown even larger art in training, 
through patient, loving years, a group of children 
who can present a beauty so poignant, gentle, gay, 
and dear that a sensitive audience stayed after and 
applauded for nearly half an hour. To read the 
newspapers the next day is to realize what obstacles 
of inertia and thickness the highest forms of art in 
our dear country must work against; but when the 
exhibition has been so ultimately fine, one is not dis- 
couraged by outside dullness; one is rather startled 
with surmise, the wild surmise that perhaps, in spite 
of masses, haste, material things, the day when pure 
classic beauty is understood and loved may any 
moment break again. 





























A Talk With 


By PHILIP H. PATCHIN 


Tt is believed that the following interview was the last given by Lord Roberts to an American correspondent 
It was secured by Mr. Patchin shortly before England’s field marshal went to France. 


ITH an idea of finding out what Field Marshal 

Earl Roberts, greatest of British soldiers, 

thought might be the future of America if Ger- 
many should triumph in the Great War, I looked 
across the table at the alert little octogenarian and 
framed my ques- 
tion. 

“Supposing,” I 
said, with no sense 
of caution, “that 
Germany wins this 
war—” 

I got no further. 
Lord Roberts’ 
muscles seemed to 
tighten a little, his 
blue eyes snapped 
a bit, his slight 
figure became even 
more erect. 

“T’ll not suppose 
anything of the ia 
sort,” he said 
sharply, as he © 
looked straight ane 
back into my eyes. 
It was _ obvious 
that he meant it, 
too. The question 
struck at his creed 
—suggested, al- 
though only hypo- 
thetically and _ harmlessly, 
British defeat, and was, there- 
fore, intolerable. I never | 
knew it was possible for so j 
spall a man to become so 
austere; I think I got a § 
glimpse of the character of 
“Little Bobs” which made 
him the great soldier and 
leader of men that he was, 
that carried him through his § 
Indian campaigns, that helped 
him sweep through South 
Africa, to become the idol of 
the Empire and to earn from 
King. Edward this tribute to 
his services of more than half ERRaaeae 
a century in India, in Africa ee 
and at home: 

“During that long period he has performed every 
duty entrusted to him with unswerving zeal and unfail- 
ing success.” 

As the “Times” remarks—“A higher tribute could 
not have been desired nor better deserved by any man.” 

His answer, abrupt and concise, epitomized Lord 
Roberts’ whole attitude toward this war. It was a sum- 
ming up of a wonderful optimism, which from the out- 
set of the war he spread through the nation. My in- 
terview with the great soldier naturally rather stumbled 
at the point where his keen eyes snapped and his white 
moustache seemed to bristle, but the situation was 
saved when a twinkle took the place of glint, and again 
I had an insight to character—it was probably thus 
that many a transgressing subaltern had been held in 
check, forgiven and made affectionately loyal. The 
twinkle gave opportunity for quick explanation that 
what I wanted was his view on the fate of America if 
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Lord Roberts 


German ideas of civilization were to be imposed on the | 


world; if, in other words, it would be for the United | 
States to assume the burden of armaments, to take a | 


defeated England’s place in upholding a naval balance 


of power. It was a natural line of inquiry. Nearly any | 


statesman of Eng. 
land would have 
expounded on the 
subject, adding his 
voice to the propo- 
ganda then, and 
still, in full swing, 
predicting fo 


future, enunciating 
the principle of 
“America next”, 
But Lord Roberts, 
soldier and not 
politician, said no 
—he did not care 
to discuss the for- 


~ tunes of neutral 
nations. 

My interview 
with Lord Roberts 
took place only a 


his lamented death. 
It was difficult 
~~ to obtain, for 

“Bobs” did not like to be interviewed, 
and it was only through kindly assist- 
ance from the Foreign Office, which 
asked him to grant it, that it was ob 
tained. 

I went to see the veteran soldier at the 
Headquarters of the National Service 
League, an organization of his ow 
making, formed for the purpose oi 
spreading the gospel of compulsory 
training for every man in the country. 
fe Lord Roberts clearly saw the unpre 

=| paredness of England for war. He knew 
that in the event of great conflict Eng- 
land would be found short of fighting 
men. So he endeavored, with unfailing 
s3 energy, marvelous in one of his years, to 
-1 teach the nation a much needed lesson 
He did not wholly succeed, but those 
who opposed him, who intimated that he was a Jingo, 
the politicians who wanted the money for other pur 
poses, and those who wanted to rely for national de 
fense on the navy alone, now see the truth and wisdom 
of this far-seeing little man. He said England was 0 
prepared for a great war. What he said was true. I 
has been proved over and over again during these last 
three months. England was not ready. The war found 
her deficient in men, guns and ammunition, in uniforms 
in transport, in fact lacking nearly everything needed 
for a large army, clear down to blankets and socks and 
knives and forks. But not once did Lord Roberts 
whose vindication could scarcely have been more com 
plete, ever utter “I told you so”; nor, as far as bi 
closest associates could tell, did such thought ever cro* 














his mind. Instead he threw himself into the war, tof 
what he could still further to aid his country. Too oll} 


for active duty, to his profound regret, he found plenty 
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to do at home. He assumed task after task, 
burdening himself until it seemed that his slight 
frame could stand the burden no longer. But his 
vitality was remarkable. 

While waiting for Lord Roberts to appear, his 
aides, one of whom was limping about, just back 
from the front with a bad knee, told me about 
the work of the office. They called Lord Roberts 
“the little man” most affectionately and were 
themselves full of wonder over the things he 
managed to find to do and to accomplish. They 
told me about his correspondence, hundreds of 
letters and telegrams each day from all parts of 
the world, but mostly from old comrades-at- 
arms who continued to seek Lord Roberts’ 
assistance and advice. Lord Roberts was blessed 
with secretaries but he always opened his own 
mail, voluminous as it was. They told me about 
an appeal he had made to the country for field 
glasses for officers, the supply in the market being 
inadequate. He put a notice in the newspapers 
asking people to send their glasses to him. He got fifteen 
thousand pairs, including four apiece from the King 
and Queen. He followed this with a call for saddles 
and got thousands in response. Then, thoughtful of 
the man in the ranks, he turned to footballs for the use 
of the troops at the front—for the British soldier plays 
his beloved football between fights. He came to London 
from his country place every day that he was not off 
somewhere reviewing and addressing organizations of 
the new army, inspiring the recruit, creating confidence. 
When in London he was everywhere, busily rushing 
from the War Office to the Admiralty, to the Home 
Office, lunching with the Prime Minister, consulting 
with political leaders. His advice was sought and fol- 
lowed. Kitchener of Khartoum listened profoundedly 
to “Bobs” even though he was eighty two years old and 
off the active list. He turned in at ten each night and 
arose at half past six with deadly regularity. 

“The little man’s” thoughts were ever with the soldier 

in the ranks, and one of the finest things he did was to 
prepare for the men in the field a little 
booklet containing a number of march- 
ing songs, with this foreword: 
“T hope that the words of favorite 
songs that have shortened 
many a weary mile may 
increase that melody on 
the line of march, which 
is the expression of the 
buoyant spirits for which 
the British soldier has al- 
ways been famous”. 

The _ booklet 
had in it “God 
Save the King” 
and “Tipperary”, 

















Lord Roberts inspecting the City of London 





oy sail 


Temple Garden. 


but there, too, were “Sewanee River”, “Marching 
Through Georgia”, “On the Mississippi’, and 
“Glory, Glory Hallelujah”. It was a book that would 
almost have met an American army’s requirements, 
and it is curious to think that the story of“John Brown’s 
Body” is being sung in the trenches over in France. 

Finally Lord Roberts arrived, on time exactly. I 
looked at him curiously, and my wonder grew. He was 
a little man, almost tiny. He may not have weighed 
over a hundred and ten pounds and was about five feet 
and two or three inches in height. He wore a black 
morning coat which seemed so small as one took in 
length of lapel and shortness of arm. His garb was 
conventional and trim. His hair, his moustache and the 
little growth on his under-lip were white. Sharp, un- 
dimmed blue eyes beneath rather heavy brows of white, 
with a steadiness and clearness that made sure of well- 
kept faculties and good health. There was no hesitancy 
about his answers. They came quickly and were clean- 
cut. 

He asked me what I wanted him to say and I replied 
that I sought his views on the war, his opinion as to 
the result, what he thought about the British Army and 
how the Germans were fighting. He first spoke of the 
Germans, and it was fine to hear this splendid soldier 
give a word of praise to the enemy, for all England at 
that time seemed to have lost itself in a campaign of 
execration and charges of inefficiency and cowardice. 

“The German troops,” said “Bobs”, sitting on the 
edge of his chair, “have fought uncommonly well and 
have shown splendid organization, and, particularly, 
have demonstrated that they are well staffed.” 

Then Lord Roberts used an expression I never heard 
of before. It was England’s “Empire Power” that he 
mentioned. I think he coined it, possibly then and 
there. 


The funeral of Lord Roberts at St. Paul’s, London, 
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“There is every evidence,” he continued, “that the 
Germans underestimated our strength and power. Most 
of all they underestimated our Empire Power. They 
thought that Ireland would not rally to the Imperial 
cause, and they believed the same of India. Events 
have shown how vastly mistaken they were, for to- 
day the Empire means unity of thought and purpose. 
They underestimated, 
too, the fighting value 
of the British Army. 
They thought of it 
small and of not much 
importance, but now 
they have learned 
otherwise. But it is 
our Empire Power that 
they misjudge the most. 

“Lord Cromer puts 
it rightly when he says 
that posterity will be 
amazed at the singular 
inepitude of German 
policy and diplomacy 
and that the Germans 
have been wrong in 
the probable action of 
Russia, England, Bel- 
gium and Japan; wrong 
as to the value at- 
tached to the Italian 
alliance, wrong about 
the feeling in America, 
wrong as to the Irish 
solution, wrong as to 
the sentiment of the 
people in India, wrong 
as to the effect of war 
in Egypt and Moslem 
countries. Indeed, 
Germany has _ mis- 
judged and miscalcu- 
lated”. 

Then Lord Roberts 
discussed the thing 
nearest to his heart. I § 
had asked him about jgaijeuemaas 
the improvement in the om ns naa end 
British Army since the 
South African war. 

“A great change has come in our army since those 
days,” he said, “and the magnificent work our men 
have done in France shows that in fighting efficiency it 
is a splendid machine, doing its work gallantly and well. 
The Germans, I gather,” he said dryly, “are gaining 
deeper respect for the British soldier than they ever 
had before. Since the Boer War, the lessons of which 
were well learned by the army, our troops have shown 
vast improvement. The organization is better, the 
shooting is infinitely superior.” 

Then Lord Roberts told about the difference between 
the British and German soldiers: 

“When I went to Germany to attend manoeuvres of 
the German Army, I noticed the close formations, and 
I thought then that were we ever to engage in war with 
Germany that formation would be to our advantage. 
And so it has proved. Our troops employ an extended 
order in battle, and with their good marksmanship they 
are able to stop these close-formed bodies of Germans, 





Lord Roberts in South Africa. 


despite their greater numbers. A British soldier always 
shoots at something; he is trained to find a target be. 
fore he pulls the trigger, and that accounts for the heavy 
German losses. The German, on the other hand, does 
not take the same care in firing; he is not trained to do 
so, and as compared to our men, is not a good marks. 


man. He fires in the general direction of the enemy, f 


sending a rain of lead, 
For that reason, and 
the fact that our troops 
are in more extended 
and open formation, 
our losses are far legs, 
proportionately, than 
those of the enemy.” 
In _ everything he 
said Lord Roberts 
showed implicit faith 


war. There was not 
the vestige or trace or 


favorable to the Allies, 
When, I asked him, 
would the war 
end? 
answered. “It is im- 
possible to 
“But,” he added, look- 
ing suddenly up, and 
with some emphasis, 
“the war will not end 
tomorrow.” 

With snappy empha- 
sis, “the little man” de- 
clared there would be 
no difficulty about get- 
ting enough men into 
the British Army. 

“As many troops 
will be forthcoming as 
are required for service 
in the field or at home,” 
he declared with con- 
fidence, but I could not 
help wondering what 
he meant, for it was 
not long before that he wrote a letter in which he 
expressed a fear that compulsory service would be 
necessary. 

“Everyone who knows anything about military 
affairs is aware,” he continued, “of the difficulties in- 
herent in the creation of a new army of a million mea, 
but the spirit which is manifest throughout the British 
Empire will overcome every obstacle, and the new army 
will be an accomplished fact, in all probability, at an 
earlier date than is now generally expected. And if 
two million men are needed, England will shoulder the 
burden with confidence and with success.” 





Even then Lord Roberts was planning on going to 
France to see the Indian troops. His aides told me 
that he was most anxious to visit his beloved Indians 
and would go as soon as he could. There is something 
curiously fine that he died, after all, in the field, and it 
is precisely as he would have had it. 


Japan and Kurope 


What are the probabilities of Japan putting an army in Europe? Adachi Kinnosuke will give an answer to this 
question next week. 


in the outcome of the f 
a hint that the result 


would be anything but | 


“Who can say?” he } 


predict.” f 
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Belgian soldiers in winter trenches; Kaiser 
Wilhelm and some of his staff officers; the 
arrival of the Christmas Ship “Jason” at 
Plymouth, England; Sedan chair used at box 
office for selling tickets for Red Cross teas 
im London; one of the famous French field 
guns with ammunition wagon; German fam- 
ily in East Prussia returning to ruined home 
jor what is left of its furniture. 






































Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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The Hole in Our Pocket 


By HOWARD 


INETY million dollars for ninety 
thousand soldiers is about what 
we pay for our army every year. 

Ninety million dollars for ninety 
thousand soldiers is more—per head— 
than any other nation in the world pays 
for its army—from two to five times 
more. (You can figure the average cost 
of a United States regular, officer and 
private, anywhere from $800 to $2000 
a year, according to what you put in or 
take out of the War Department figures. 
If, for example, you charge the cost of 
building the Panama Canal and the 
River and Harbor Pork Barrel, the 
price tag on your soldier will be away 
over a thousand dollars. But if you 
figure only what goes into his actual 
fighting ability, the average will be close 
to a thousand.) 

To be sure, the difference between the 
cost of our soldier and the cost of the 
soldier of other first class nations can 
be charged largely, though not by any 
means wholly, to higher pay, higher 
cost of food, clothing and other neces- 
sities that go into the soldier’s mainten- 
ance, and the higher cost of his trans- 
portation. 

But even if the average cost of our 
soldier were not greater than that of the 
soldier of other great powers, there 
is still the fact that against the 90,000 
trained men of our regular army which 
we could immediately put into the field 
in time of war, including the thirty or 
forty thousand regulars we could 
promptly assemble on the continent, 
Germany, at the beginning of the pres- 
ent war, had 4,000,000 trained men ready 
and France nearly that many. 

As a business proposition, unless we 
admit that we are colossal spend- 
thrifts, the conclusion has to be that 
either our theories of the home defense 
—or their application—are all wrong, 
or that there are prodigious leaks some- 
where. 

The truth of it is that our theories 
are all right; that our application of 
them is all wrong; and that, for a nation 
with a reputation for hard-headed busi- 
hess sense, there are the most astonishing 
leaks. 

The traditional military policy of the 
United States contemplates a small reg- 
War army with a uniform militia organ- 
ization as a peace establishment which, 
in time of war, can be readily and 
speedily filled out with volunteers to 
needed proportions. 

The condition of our militia has been 
described in previous articles. It has 
been shown that in time of sudden nec- 
‘sity our militia organizations could, 
Possibly, put 50,000 partially instructed 
soldiers behind the regular army. 

The cause for this is the same as is 
back of the enormous cost and relative 


D. WHEELER 


inefficiency of our regulaf army. You 
come upon it when you start to locate 
leaks that will account in some measure 
for the ninety million dollars for ninety 
thousand fighters. 

The big hole in the pocket where we 
carry our army funds, of course, is the 
lack of any regular system of reserves. 
The professional soldier, the fighter who 
enters the army for a living, is the most 
expensive unit of defense a nation can 
have. The citizen soldier, who is called 
to the colors only in time of war, or for 
short periods of training is the cheapest. 
A reasonable combination of the profes- 
sional and the citizen soldier, in accord- 
ance with the established military policy 
of the United States, would give us, for 
our ninety millions, a defensive strength 
that would compare not unfavorably 
with that of any first-class nation. 

Our regular army, while serving as a 
national police force, for administration 
and for instruction and training of 
citizen forces, should be able, in time of 
sudden need, to do for the nation what 
the Belgian army did for the Allies—to 
serve as the line of immediate defense, 
the stopgap to provide the few vital 
days of assembling a great defensive 
force of citizens. 

With ninety million dollars to spend, 
even should we deny the necessity of 
building up a reserve strength, it would 
seem that we should be able to provide 
ourselves with a regular army which 
would be the last word in efficiency. 

Yet if the need came tonight, as has 
been shown, we could put into the field 
a mobile force of a scant 35,000 men, 
indifferently equipped in artillery and 
with a supply of artillery ammunition 
hardly sufficient for a day’s engagement. 


EHIND this condition are wholly 

avoidable efficiency wastes and money 
wastes. The necessity of distributing 
troops in widely separated places and 
at great distances, such as Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Panama and Alaska; the 
consequent cost of transportation of 
men, equipment and supplies, with the 
added necessity, because of climatic con- 
ditions, of frequent changes of troops— 
all are highly expensive, and operate 
against quick mobilization. There is no 
doubt that there is a greater or less de- 
gree of waste in the routine of handling 
the administration and distribution of 
our regular forces; but since measures 
of economy and efficiency in these mat- 
ters do not threaten to deprive any bud- 
ding or blossomed statesman of his seat 
in Senate or House, constant progress is 
being made toward putting technical de- 
tail upon a thoroughly economic basis. 

The big leak is the army post. 

The army post graft is first cousin to 
the navy yard graft. 





Our thousand-dollar soldier. 


Genuinely patriotic American voters 
are really the grafters. Their represen- 
tatives in Congress are the instruments. 

The army post has become a big leak, 
ridiculously apparent and wholly avoid- 
able, by reason of the desire of politicians 
in Congress to please a very limited 
portion of the folks who put them there, 
and to lend color to their “district 
loyalty” campaign utterances at what 
time they desire to be put there again. - 

Once we had big Indian troubles— 
people being terrorized, and scalped, and 
killed, and tortured in a lot of places. 
Now a murder by some whiskey-crazed 
redskin gets a “scare-head” in our met- 
ropolitan dailies. 


NCE we established many rough gar- 

risons whose chief function was to pro- 
tect white people from Indians. Now we 
have many elaborate army posts whose 
chief function is to make the green 
grass grow all around. They represent 
@ great investment, on which no interest 
accrues; and they are very expensive to 
maintain. 

Back in 1911, along toward the close 
of the year, a Secretary of War, in his 
report to the President, made this state- 
ment: 

“The mobile army is distributed 
among 49 posts in 24 States and Terri- 
tories. Nearly all of these posts have 
been located in their present situations 
for reasons which are now totally obsolete 
or which were from the _ beginning 
purely local Comparatively few 
of them are in postions suited to meet 
the strategic needs of national action or 
defense. The posts have t1i- 
versally been constructed upon a rf an 
which involves a maximum initial cust 
of construction and a maximum cost of 
maintainance both in money and men.” 

Now this Secretary of War—it was 
Henry L. Stimson—chanced to be a 
Republican. So, in accordance with our 
time-honored political traditions, a Dem- 
ocratic House took after him, passing 
a resolution demanding to know what he 
meant, if, by chance, he meant anything. 

Some observers of the period will tell 
you that that House resolution was 
intended to scare the Secretary of War 
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away from the army (| _~ 
posts. However that 
may be, it is no secret 
that he was besieged by 
Senators and Congress- 
men, who, in their great 
wisdom and long experi- 
ence in such matters, 
urged him against the 
folly of a reply, begging 
that if he were really bent 
on making a chump of 
himself, he would refrain 
from dragging in posts 
in their particular neck 
of the woods. It is no 
secret either, that he told 
them all: “You have 
asked for facts; now you 
are going to get facts’”— 
or words to that effect. 

It is tradition that if 
you wish to hide any- 
thing from the American 
people, the best place to put it is in an 
official report. It is too bad; for the 
official accounts of what followed are 
most interesting: 


O the demand that he give “the 

names of all army posts which have 
been located in their present situations for 
reasons which are now totally absolete” 
Stimson replied by calling the roll. He 
named Fort Apache, Arizona; Boise 
Barracks, Idaho; Fort Clark, Texas; 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming; Fort 
Douglas, Utah; Fort Huachuca, Ari- 
zona; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; Fort 
Mackenzie, Wyoming; Fort Meade, 
South Dakota; Fort Missoula, Montana; 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska; Fort Riley, 
Kansas; Fort Sill, Oklahoma; Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. 

When the Secretary of War came to 
the straight congressional demand that 
he declare the intentions of the War 
Department as to legislation it would 
urge, he came back with straight talk. 
He said what today military experts 
agree in—that “if the mobile army is to 
be efficient its distribution must meet 
the following requirements: 

“1]—It must be favorable for the 
tactical training of the three arms com- 
bined (Infantry, Cavalry, and Field 
Artillery). 

“2—It must be favorable for the rapid 
concentration of the Army upon our 
northern or southern frontier, or upon 
our eastern or western seaboard. 

“3—It must favor the best use of the 
army as a model for the general military 
training of the National Guard. 

“4-Tt must favor the use of the Reg- 
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Two of forty one army posts where construction work has been 
carried on on a plan which has involved maximum initial cost of 
construction and maximum cost of maintainance in money and men 
—Fort Crook, Nebraska (above) and Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 


ular army as a nucleus for the war 
organization of the National Guard and 
such volunteer forces as Congress may 
authorize to meet any possible military 
emergency. 

“5—The distribution must favor 
economical administration with the view 
of developing the maximum return for 
the money appropriated for military 
purposes. 

“6—The distribution must permit a 
peace organization which will also be 
effective in war; that is, an organization 
which will permit a prompt expansion 
in time of war by means of a system of 
reserve.” 

The conditions baok of the recom- 
mendations made in 1911 have not 
materially changed. The fact that close 
to six million dollars could be saved 
the American people annually by the 
comparatively simple process of the 
concentration and_ redistribution of 
regular troops is still a fact. 


KT only four minor posts of the forty- 

nine have been abandoned. The United 
States Army, what of it is not in the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Panama, Porto 
Rico and Alaska, is still scattered in 
little groups averaging not more than 
six hundred men each and without a 
possibility of getting together frequently 
for effective tactical training. The rea- 
sons for this are the same as they have 
been for twenty years: Army leaders 
grown old under the scattered post sys- 
tem; the tradition that a post com- 
mander to get favorable mention must 
maintain the “beautiful park” idea, with 
its extensive roads, walks, gardens, 






lawns, and _ independent 


and costly systems of 
lighting, water and 
sewage; the argument 


that abandonment would 
mean throwing away in- 
mense sums already in- 
vested; and finally the 
influence of affected com- 
munities, exerted through 
members of Congress and 
backed by pleas ranging 
from “There are forty 
thousand Indians near 
this point” to “the people 
of- this community are 
peaceful, law-abiding, 
hospitable and_ patriotic” 
and the plaint of the 
legislator himself _ that 
“we would find it difficult 
to square ourselves with 
our community if our 
promises are not made 
good.” The character and magnitude of 
the protest that goes up whenever an 
army post is threatened can be found 
by anyone who will go through the 
records. 

So, year after year, Congressmen and 
Senators have heard from home. They 
have played politics and we have our 
useless and wasteful posts. 

There has been much muck-raking of 
members of Congress over army-post 
expenditures, much heated protest 
against log-rolling in the interest of in- 
dividual communities. Yet the further 
one gets into the army-post records, the 
clearer it becomes that if muck-raking 
Senators and Congressmen is to be un- 
dertaken it will be necessary to muck- 
rake a very large majority of both 
houses. 

And right there is a great national 
weakness. 

They all do it. 

Once in a while you come upon some- 
one who didn’t do it; and a few pages 
on you find that he didn’t last long. 

When the man whom we send to rep- 
resent us in Congress is called upon to 
decide questions in connection with an 
inland waterway or a harbor, he puts 
the consideration of his local consti- 
tuency first; when tariff questions arise 
and are to be legislated upon, he hears 
from back home and acts accordingly; 
when the abandonment of an obsolete, 
useless and wasteful army post is ad- 
vocated he hears from the comparatively 
small local community affected, and 
fights it. He wants to stay in Congress, 
and needs votes to keep him there. 

Jt isn’t his fault. It is our fault. 
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Rather it is the fault of our system. 
So long as in casting our vote we place 
our home town, our home county, or our 
home state above the interest of the 
Nation, and cling to the tradition that 
our executive officers have no business 
in the halls of Congress, we are not 
going to be justified in holding our 
representatives to account if they con- 
tinue to throw away our money. 


A CANDIDATE for the national legis- 

lature in a district where the vote is 
close cannot declare that he places the 
welfare of the nation above the interests 
of his district and win the place. We 
voters have proven it time and again. 
Kent of California, to be sure, is one 
notable exception now in Congress. 
Politically he is a freak. He holds his 
place not by reason of, but in spite of 
his patriotic utterances. 

It would be a fine thing if we could 
bring ourselves to send to Congress men 
who would be free to exercise a real 
executive ability, free to consider the 
interest of the nation first. 

The millennium is going to be a fine 
thing, too. Just now,human nature stands 
in the way of both. We can’t change that 
by writing pieces for the paper. But we 
can, if we want, give our representatives 
in Congress a chance to hear the views 
of experts who have no local obligations 
and whose whole service is in the inter- 
est of the nation. 

The proposition that our executives 
and our legislators have no business to 
sit down and deliberate together has be- 
come almost a religion with us, since it 
was propounded by Montesquieu back in 
1730. There is no place here for an 
argument as to whether this is as it 
should be. It is a fact, though, that this 
idea has been abandoned by Great 
Britain and by France and that it has 
no place in the government of Switzer- 
land. 


By statute, or by the simpler process 
of resolution, we can, if we want, give 
the President the right to appear on 
the floor of either house and to say 
what he thinks should be said without 
exposing himself to jibes and the accusa- 
tion that he is making a “grand-stand 
play”. 

By the same process we can give the 
same opportunity to each member of the 
Cabinet. 

If we want to, we can go even further 
than this. We can give the President 
the right to introduce bills; to prepare 
and introduce a budget containing esti- 
mates of the expenses of the Govern- 
ment for a coming year; and we can give 
Cabinet members the right to defend 
on the floor of either house the portions 
of. the President’s budget involving their 
departments. 

We could, of course, even go further, 
and prohibit the addition of items to the 
Executive budget without the concur- 
rence of the President and Congress. 

Whether we will want to do all this, 
or any part of it, or none of it, we can- 
not dodge the fact that we are wasting 
millions on our army. 

To stop this waste and to secure max- 
imum efficiency, military experts agree 
that the first step should be legislation 
that would concentrate the army in eight 
large posts of approximately equal size 
and located where transportation and 
supply would be most economic. 

The following grouping of detach- 
ments of all arms is being advocated by 
our ablest military men: 

Two or three groups covering the At- 
lantic seaboard on the line between the 
St. Lawrence and Atlanta. 

Two, possibly three groups covering 
the Pacific seaboard, on the line between 
Puget Sound and Los Angeles. 

Two groups between the Great Lakes 
and the Rio Grande, which would serve 
as first reserve and which would supply 


central organizations around which 
could be built organizations of the 
National Guard, and, in time of war, 
volunteer forces in the interior of the 
continent. 


ig is estimated that by this means alone 

a total yearly saving of more than 
$5,500,000 would be accomplished. That 
very large sums are now invested in the 
scattered posts is true. The real estate 
occupied by these posts is valuable. It 
is the judgment, however, of men who 
have spent years on our military prob- 
lems, that it should be possible to refund 
this investment and largely to finance 
the redistribution of the army from 
monies made available through the sale 
of government property which is no 
longer needed for military purposes. 
These men argue that there is no reason 
why the United States Government 
should not adopt the policy of the wise 
business man who tears down an anti- 
quated building, representing a consid- 
erable original investment, in order to 
make room for a much more economical 
and profitable structure. 

There is becoming more and more 
evident a growing conviction that we 
should have something more than our 
regular army and our incomplete militia 
organizations. It is being asserted with 
increasing frequency that we should 
have a citizen force wholly adequate to 
protect the nation in any emergency, 
and that we can have such a force with- 
out giving ground an inch on our tradi- 
tions and our institutions. 

If we intend to have a regular army 
at all, and especially if there is any likli- 
hcod of our building above it and back 
of it a defensive force of trained citizens, 
clearly the first move should be the com- 
paratively simple one of clearing the 
way by stopping waste and securing 
highest possible efficiency in our pro- 
fessional organization. 


The details of a plan to develop a defensive force of trained citizens, a plan which has had the endorse- 
ment of some of our foremost statesmen and military men, will be contained in next week’s issue. 


It May Last a Year 


Harper’s WEEKLY is about to get into trouble. Some years ago an assault was made on the patent medicine 
industry all over the land. The whole country was stirred up. The Pure Food and Drug Act was passed. 


That was not enough. Poisoning and cheating the credulous and the ill still goes on. 


The Commissioner of 


Health in New York City is about to go gunning for the medicine men along lines much more drastic than 


those of the Government. 


The consequences will be felt in other states, and in Washington. 
terests will not turn the other cheek. 
Harper’s WEEKLY will be in it with both feet. 


The medicine in- 


The struggle will probably last a year and get steadily more exciting. 
Our first shot is next week. George Creel will fire it. 
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The Shoe Doesn’t Fit 


A great many of the big daily papers 
run a column which is usually edited by 
some half baked, callow, cigarette smok- 
ing nincompoop who almost busts the 
buttons off his galluses in trying to be 
funny at the expense of 


longed inhalation of inexpressive ecstacy. 
And nowhere else but on the classic and 
historic, garden-spotted and kine-tram- 
pled banklets of the gentle and seductive 
Maumee is life so full of ripe content- 
ment and soul-soothing glory. 
—Maumee (Ohio) Advance-Era. 


NG THE WORLD 


Questions Solicited 


Girls why can’t you waken up and 
ask questions or put in even a giggle, in 
the column we dedicated to you? Some 
of you ask for a recipe for making you 
homely or sour, or something, just any- 

thing to get the thing 





the country newspapers. 


‘started. Jerusha, ask 


—Marshall County’ * Golly ! There’s Swell Skatin’ in the Alley Back of Mehitibel how she has 


(Iowa) Democrat. 


Skeeter Flannigan’s House 


so many beaux when she 
has none, or if she is 





He Just Don’t 


going to marry that fel- 





Like It 


Mr. Robberds, the 
old gentleman who was 
injured by a train re- 
cently, is able to sit up. 
He now blames the rail- 
road for his smashup. 
When asked how it is 
that when he thought 
he was going to die he 
said the train crew 
was not responsible, and 
now that _ recovery 
seems certain he cen- 
sures them for the acci- 
dent, he replies. “Well, 
I just don’t like to hev 
’em run over me.” Mr. 
Robberds has a _ predi- 
lection for widows, and 
has told visitors that he 
cordially invites any 
lonely interested ladies 
to call and relieve the 
tedium of the dragging 
hours—The Lamar (Mo.) 


An Ill-Visaged Bird 


One day last week Bird Stith got 
scared at his image in a looking glass up 
town, ran home, got his gun and vows 
he’ll kill the varmint if he ever meets it 
again. 

—The Nimrod correspondent of the 
Fourche Valley (Ark.) Herald. 


A Whole Show 


John Stookey, who has been quite 
seriously ill for two weeks, hopes to be 
out in a few days. He is suffering from 
pantomime poisoning. 

—The Leesburg (Ind.) Journal. 





Leader. 


Ecstatic Editor 


From the time that the great satin- 
finished copper sun sheds its dawning 
mellow effulgence over slumbering 
Perrysburg, filtering its golden rays 
through a dreamy azure haze, until it 
sinks into chromatic glory behind battle- 
scarred Presque Isle Hill, leaving its iri- 
descent trail to be followed by the alum- 
inum plated queen of night, it is one pro- 
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low she is going with? 
The Mammoth Springs 
(Ark.) Progress 


Who Wants a 


Grandma ? 








For Sale—An aged 
lady, and child-broke 
driving horse; perfectly 
gentle. 

—tThe Rensselaer (Ind.) 
Republican. 


A Big Man 


One day this week we 
spoke to a Ledger sub- 
scriber about a dollar 
he owed on subscription. 
He took out his check 
book and wrote out one 
for $2, thus paying over 
a year ahead. If a 








—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 


Big Nail 


John Tenpenny has been nursing a 
very sore foot’caused by stepping on a 
rusty nail. 


—The Waterford (Wis.) Post. 


From Sallies to Salvation 


Fred Stone has severed his connection 
with the Tennessee minstrels and has 
joined the Salvation Army. 

—Atchison (Kan.) Globe. 


The War On Relatives 


Mrs. Ben Linder was in town Friday 
getting some insect powder to make war 
on an invasion of red aunts. 

—The Mercyville (Iowa) Banner. 


The Limit of Nerve 


We would be glad if the young gentle- 
man who “jimmed” our typewriter 
while we were out the other evening 
would come back and leave $1.25, the 
price paid for repairing it. Some people’s 
nerve is like a cow’s cud, if they’d lose 
it they’d die. 

—The Polo (Mo.) News. 


goodly number were to 
do this the editor would 
at once take on more courage and get 
out a much better paper. There is 
something big about a man of that kind. 
—The Broken Arrow (Okla.) Ledger. 


The Montana Wedding March 


During the beautiful Episcopal cere- 
mony, soft strains of music was played 
by the orchestra and immediately follow- 
ing the ceremony the orchestra played 
“This Is the Life.” 

—The Helena (Mont.) Independent. 


Squabbling Over Squabs 


Mary Dunlap has brought suit against 
the Union Pacific Railroad company for 
$2,500 damages. The Dunlaps have a 
squab farm up east of the roundhouse, 
and claim that the noise of the engines 
keeps the squabs awake. 

—The Adams County (Mo.) Democrat. 


When the Tied Comes In 


Tom Rutledge was the victim of a 
runaway last Friday night. A cow, 
which was hitched behind his wagon, 
scared the team by its antics. 

—Kimberly (Idaho) Call, 
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The Golden Wedding 





By NEITH BOYCE 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 
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“I never could have pulled through if it hadn’t been for the way she stood back of me.” 


_ fifty years, they have 
never had a serious disagreement. 
They hold their goods, material 
and immaterial, in common. They have 
worked and lived together from their 
youth to their old age. When they are 
Separated for a few weeks, their letters 
are love-letters. They adore one an- 
other. 
Madam Joan has innumerable friends, 
of all ages. She is one of those people 
who are confided in by the just and the 


unjust. The confidences reposed in her 
would fill a volume, except that she can 
keep a secret. When you have told her 
your family troubles under seal of the 
confessional, you may be sure they will 
go no further. In this one may perceive 
that Madam Joan does not belong to 
our day. 

She has traditions and principles. She 
listens to the most modern ideas with in- 
dulgence. She is interested in every- 
thing, even Futurist art. She will meet 





the most unconventional and lawless in- 
dividual with perfect tact and sympathy. 
But all the time, though she may not 
express her own ideas as to what is 
right or wrong, you are perfectly aware 
that she firmly holds them. She is 
tolerant, kindly understanding, but she 
has her own opinion of you nevertheless. 
Her standard of honor is a high one. 
One of her traditions is reticence as to 
personal relations especially when they 
are troubled. O ye husbands and wives 
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of the present day, who discuss one 
another in the market-place, has not this 
an old-world air? Numberless unhappy 
spouses have confided their troubles to 
Madam Joan. But she, if you would 
know her real attitude, says, with a smile: 

“One should not betray the secrets of 
the prison-house.” 

Thus it is not easy to get from her any 
real light on this question, which has 
almost a fearful interest for us nowa- 
days: How is it possible to remain hap- 
pily married for fifty years? 

Of the material trials of her early 
married life she will sometimes speak 
lightly. They were poor, and the 
children came fast. Joan’s small body 
accomplished an enormous amount of 
work. Daily her husband was involved 
for all those years in business disasters 
and anxieties. 

“T never could have pulled through if 
it hadn’t been for the way she stood back 
of me,” he says simply. 


UT of the personal equation she does 
not choose to speak. Looking at these 
two people of such strongly different 
temperaments, it is difficult to see how 
there should not have been a struggle. 
Joan is social, gay, dramatic, pleasure- 
loving, eager. Darby is the very flower 
of the old Puritan type: rather solitary, 
not easily moved, rigorous in form, 
scrupulous, passionate and vital. With 
really a deep patience, he is often super- 
ficially irritable and exacting. It is the 
opinion of some of their friends that 
Joan spoils Darby because she never 
contradicts him, but instantly yields to 
his wish, however impatiently expressed. 
Back of this habit of hers lies an inci- 
dent, and perhaps the explanation we 
are seeking, for this incident involves a 
view of life and of marriage to which 
we are nearly strangers. 
I cannot tell what happened in detail, 
for it was not so given to me, but briefly 
it was this: 


A first collision occurred, very early 
in their married life, or rather, nearly 
occurred. Darby alluded to it, in these 
words: “We disagreed about something. 
She was right and I was wrong. But I 
insisted on my way, and she gave way 
at once. “Darby” she said to me quiet- 
ly, “I shall always obey you.” I realize 
that she meant that, literally, and that 
it behoved me to be careful. And I have 
been Of course,’ he added, 
with proud ingeniousness, “if it had 
been another sort of man, it might not 
have come out so right for her as it has 
done.” 


HIS is very likely. But at any rate, 
Joan’s principle of non-resistance, 
faithfully lived up to, and met in the 
spirit of Darby, has made a harmony 
half a century long. 

If there is anything that can tax 
Madam Joan’s objective power of listen- 
ing with patience, it is the questioning 
on the part of a person she cares for, 
of what she regards as the fundamental 
principles of conduct. She likes to 
think that all the people she is fond of 
are substantially correct, whatever their 
surface flightiness. 

She and Phyllis were one day speak- 
ing of a tragedy that had broken the life 
of a friend—the hopeless insanity of his 
wife—and young Phyllis said positively: 

“Well, I hope he won’t let it com- 
pletely spoil his life. He ought to get 
free. Such a charming affectionate fel- 
low as he is, he ought not to be con- 
demned to live alone—” 

Madam Joan sat us straighter than 
usual, if that be possible, and her gray 
eyes lit. 

“How do you mean get free?” she en- 
quired. 

“Why, I mean divorce. It’s possible, 
isn’t it, in such cases?” said Phyllis. 

“Possible—perhaps it is—legally,” 
said Madam Joan, a delicate flush rising 
in her cheeks. “But morally—! They 


took one another for better or worse.” 

“T think it should only be for better,” 
said Phyllis decisively. “I think when 
the relation is ended, when one of the 
persons is dead, or worse, why—it’s 
ended, that’s all.” 

“Do you indeed think so?” said 
Madam Joan, with a slight nervous flut- 
tering of her small hands. ‘“Well—that 
is the modern idea, I suppose, since all 
idea of duty or religion has been got rid 
of . . . But suppose—just to take 
the practical aspect of it—suppose that 
the doctors are wrong, which is quite 
possible, and that the wife in this case 
should recover her reason—to find that 
she had been deserted in her helpless- 
ness—”’ 

Phyllis was dashed. 

“Yes, that would be bad,” she admit- 
ted. “But still—is he to be bound to 
her, as she is, forever?” 

“He is bound,’ said Madam Joan 
quietly, “and he is not the sort of man to 
try to break that bond.” 

And looking at her—her slender body, 
so fragile in appearance, but strong by 
an indomitable will—her face, marked 
by significant lines of experience and lit 
by those keen living gray eyes—one 
knows that this faithfulness, which 
Madam Joan expects of the persons she 
esteems, she would be capable of—faith- 
fulness to the uttermost, to the spirit 
of the bond, even in the death of its 
body. 


A ND though all this is out of fashion 

nowadays, and though we would 
divorce love and duty, on the ground of 
total incompatibility, yet— 

Yet I would fain mark the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the wedding of Darby and 
Joan with a jewel of gold. For when I 
think of them, it is as though a window 
opened on an old walled garden, full of 
roses, that the hot sun has shone on all 
day, and that now, in the twilight, give 
out an inexpressible fragrance, 


Bretagne’s Lone Mourner 


T’S a long, long way to Brittany from 
Indiana. 

Years ago a delicate, comely boy 
grew up a Hoosier. His father was the 
music master in the capital of the state. 
The lad became cultured and artistic. 

When Paris beckoned to the youth 
with marvelous voice, he went to the 
music loving place. His rich barytone 
brought him wealth and fame. 

For two decades the home of Charles 
Holman Black, near the tomb of Na- 
poleon, has been the mecca for artists. 
Its owner has been a charming host. His 
drawing room proved to be a salon 
where art lovers from Europe and 
America enjoyed the best that the 
world could afford. 

And then,—the war—the rush from 
Paris! 

Because an old time friend at Dinard 
called him, near St. Malo-by-the-sea, the 


By ALVIN McCASLIN 


opera star hurried to the moorlands of ° 


Brittany. His friend’s estate, though 
far from the war zone, was about to go 
to ruin. The peasants were needed at 
the front. The crops had to be gathered. 
The fruits of the year must not be lost. 

Under a blazing sun, in cold rains, 
before daylight and into the dusk, 
working with the lowest laborer, glad 
to use the sorriest horse, the man who 
had pleased the music halls on two con- 
tinents made a record as a farm hand. 

It wasn’t easy. He was a dilettante. His 
life had been one of the salon. Groomed 
to perfection, of spotless person and im- 
maculate dress, he is most interesting to 
the song-loving world when he writes in 
a letter to a friend: 

“You wouldn’t know me now. Where 
I’m not freckled, I’m sunburned black. 
And would you believe it? I’ve grown 
hair on my chest”. 


The cottages of Bretagne are fast fill- 
ing with wounded from the front. They 


get well quicker, they die easier, on - 
Nursing of .. 


those plateaus by the sea. 
maimed soldiers and the burial of the 
dead has turned every house in Brittany 
into a hospital ward, and every field a 
morgue. And again Black writes: 

“What do you think? ’ve consti- 
tuted myself chief mourner for the poor 
devils they chuck away. Burials are so 
frequent, the peasants have no time for 
sentiment. So I follow along, as they 
go to put the dead bodies under ground. 
I gather the luckless fellow’s trinkets and 
write his home folks that he was tender- 
ly laid to rest. I’m the only one paying 
any attention to that. And, do you 
know, the grave-diggers wait for me 
now. It seems so decent to be there.” 

And this is the man whose barytone 
charmed kings! 
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Football Generalship 


By HERBERT REED 
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spread than the 
recent agitation 
at Princeton 
against the pol- 
icy laid out for’ 
the team this 
year when on its 
own side of the 
field. The prin-; e, 
cipal objection 
there was too! 
much _ kicking 
seems to be that 
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against Yale, the 





rushing game 
should have been 
started on first 
down and in a 
naturally defen- 
sive position. It 
seems odd that 
these ardent 
Princetonians in 
discussing the 
conduct of the 
game of football 
should consider 
only the achieve- 
ments and mis- 
takes of their 
own team in- 
stead of study- 
ing the methods 


@ /ARUARD IAS BELL —— HUD RUSHES. SPR AP LERVELD FAS 
O /WHGAW HAS BALL +--== LUCHIGAN RUSHES 0°08 PHTUOIN KAS 


FP FORMERD PASS. XXXXX PENALTY POSED BY OPICIILS ®@ FURST DOL = Wh PLEY RESULED 
BALANCED FOOTBALL VS. UNBALANCED, AND ITS REWARD. 


The chart shows the first two periods of the Harvard-Michigan game, the second half 
being practically a repetition of the first, save that Harvard did not score. In spite 
of the aid of a strong wind in their favor the Ann Arbor men chose to turn on the full 
strength of their running attack, while Harvard invariably kicked on first down, and 
that even against the wind. Had Michigan kicked on first down Harvard would have 
been driven into showing its running game in order to make up the difference in the 
kicking effected by the wind. Michigan ran its way into a legitimate position from 
which to strike for goal, while Harvard, in the second period kicked its way into that 
position, with the result that an absolutely fresh attack crossed the goal line of a team 
already somewhat worn through its own efforts. Incidentally the perfect balance of 
Harvard’s play is further shown in the perfect use of the forward pass—almost exactly 
in the middle of the march down the field. The Crimson’s generalship might be called 
ultra-conservative, but Michigan did not force it to be otherwise. That Michigan was 


- IS a 


back to the old 
form of kicking 
generalship, with 
the addition of a 
certain amount 
of variety made 
possible by the 
modern type of 
game. One 
salient fact stares 
in the fate any 
man who is 
handling a team 
today. That is, 
no matter how 
poor his mate- 
rial, no matter 
how poorly de- 
vised his plays, 
there will be 
some moment in 
the game, some 
situation on the 
field, in which 
his eleven is al- 
most certain to 
gain ground— 
anywhere from 
five yards to a 
touchdown. This 
i precious 
moment and a 
precious  situa- 
tion to a natur- 
ally weak eleven. 
If precious to a 
weak team how 
much the more 
so to a strong 
team! 

This situation 
and this mo- 
ment, all other 
things being 
nearly equal, 
must be con- 
served, and the 
best way to con- 
serve it is 





and generalship 
of the elevens 
which defeated 
them by reasonably large scores. 
The policy of kicking on first or sec- 
ond down when in one’s own territory, 
and the game is still scoreless, dates so 
far back that it is impossible to name 
its originator. Under the old rules, 
when mass-plays were exceedingly effi- 
cient and a small average gain was 
necessary per down, the kicking general- 
ship, both in attack and defense, fell 
into disuse. There was no particular 
generalship, for instance, in the kicking 
of such splendid punters as Homans of 
Princeton and Gordon of Wesleyan. 
There was at that time nothing else for 
them to do. Driven back into their 
own territory by the superior attack of 
their opponents, they obtained posses- 
sion of the ball only by “last stands” 
that will be remembered by every old 
timer. Having absolutely no attack 
worthy the name there was nothing for 
it but to kick as far into their op- 
ponents’ territory as possible and then 


able to come so close to scoring without quite getting over proved only that Harvard’s 
defense was perfect in the crisis, as it was in all the big games, 


fight every inch of the way in a back- 
ward march toward their own goal, 
hoping at last to get the ball somewhere 
in the neighborhood of their own ten- 
yard line and kick it out of immediate 
danger once more. 

Teams of this type under the rules 
then in existence were certainly justified 
in trying every possible running play in 
the hope of at least picking up a few 
yards before being obliged to kick. 
Furthermore, running in one’s own ter- 
ritory was comparatively safe because 
there was less danger of fumbling, the 
ball coming through the hands of the 
quarterback, and any little inaccuracies 
in the work of the center being rectified 
by him. Direct passing, with all its 
vagaries, possibilities of huge success, 
and possibilities of failure quite as huge, 
was not then in vogue. 

Times have changed, however, since 
the new rules have been in effect, and 
we have been justified, I think, in going 


through the 
medium of kick- 
ing generalship. 
Harvard has 
done it best, and probably in the 
face of criticism quite as_ severe 
as that which has been meted out to 
Princeton recently by her own grad- 
uates. 

Accompanying this article is a dia- 
gram of the first two periods of the 
Harvard-Michigan game in the stadium. 
It is probably the best example to be 
found of a team kicking on first down 
in its own territory and allowing its 
opponent to beat itself. Doubtless had 
Michigan chosen to play a different type 
of game the Harvard kicking general- 
ship would have readjusted itself 
naturally to meet it. The Crimson prob- 
ably would have resorted to kicking 
now on the first down, now on the sec- 
ond down, but I doubt if in its own 
territory the Harvard eleven would ever 
have dropped back to kicking on fourth 
down unless facing overwhelming odds. 
Throughout this season, as last, the 
Harvard kicking has been planned to 
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carry the team across the center of the 
field, or if not there, at least as far as 
its own forty-yard line, where modern 
football strategy permits of opening out 
the running game to some extent and 
carrying the attack through a greater 
number of downs. 

I have treated Harvard’s methods so 
extensively for two reasons—first, be- 
cause they are right, and second (by 
way of corollary) because they win. 
Please remember that -I have discussed 
only those methods used in their own 
territory and concerned solely with the 
kicking game. 

To dismiss the Harvard strategy for 
the moment, let us see what the kick 
formation is really worth. Most good 
judges of football will agree, I think, 
that it is the most dangerous formation 
in the modern game. That is all the 
more reason why it should be used and 
not abused—in other words, protected. 
As a general rule I believe that kicking 
in one’s own territory should be done 
on first or second down unless one is 
facing an opponent so impotent against 
it that one may safely kick on first down 
nearly all the time, which was the case 
in the Harvard-Michigan game. Against 
a clever opponent the kick and run in 
two downs ought to be neatly mixed, 
with as few men as possible handling 
the ball. In this way not alone is the 
kicker, but also the formation itself pro- 
tected. In this way, too, there is a 
chance to preface the actual kick with 
a short run in order to make up what- 
ever distance is being lost through supe- 
rior kicking on the part of one’s op- 
ponents. 

If a man does not get out of his own 
territory by this process he is nine times 
out of ten handling a team doomed to 
defeat. With such a team, of course, 
there is nothing to do but to try any- 
thing and everything in any part of the 
field. This apparently is what those 
who object to Princeton’s policy want 
done all the time. If they succeed in 
fastening such a policy on Princeton 
football, they may expect to be defeated 
much of the time, 


“Stay,” you bid me, “and cease to roam, 


Coming now to what for lack of a 
better term I should call a legitimate 
situation, a legitimate moment, to begin 
the attack, let us still see what the kick 
formation and the kicking game will do. 
Having arrived at such a moment and 
such a situation it is obvious, I think, 
that the full power and variety of the 
running, kicking, or passing game has 
been undiscovered by the enemy. There 
is now a chance to carry the guessing 
match with the enemy to its natural 
conclusion—ascertaining which is the 
better guesser. In the case of fairly 
evenly matched elevens, on the result 
of the guessing match in this situation 
hangs the game. To defeat Michigan, 
Harvard did not have to carry it so 
far, nor did Princeton against Dart- 
mouth. 


A§ we approach the goal line the game 

gets more and more out of the hands 
of the coaches and more and more into 
the hands of the field general. It is he 
who in the last analysis must instantly 
note the disposition of the opposing de- 
fense and strike for a score as he sees 
fit, to be praised if successful and 
damned in the event of failure. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to delve deeper 
into the proper form of generalship on 
opponents’ side of the field because I 
take it that the critics who are raising 
such a disturbance about what should 
be done on one’s own side of the field 
are fairly well agreed after the team 
passes the middle chalk-mark. 

There remains then to consider only 
when it is proper to violate the prin- 
ciples of generalship above laid down. 
In recent years there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of some elevens to use 
the forward pass even when deep in its 
own territory. Trusting only to mem- 
ory, which, however, I think will be 
supported by the results of games of 
any real importance, I cannot recall an 
instance in which such a play in such a 
situation has led directly to a victory. 
It has at times led to a touchdown by a 
beaten team. Most of the time, how- 
ever, it leads directly to some sort of a 


Freedom 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Fame and Fortune are here at home, 
Why go wandering down the road? 
Peace is found in a snug abode. 

Love is waiting you, fair and sweet, 
Wherefore rove in the dust and heat?” 


— 


score against the team trying the play. 
A notable instance was the Harvard. 
Cornell game last year and the Cornell. 
Pennsylvania game this year. 

I have talked with quarterbacks who 
have used the play in their own terrj- 
tory and have found that all of them 
have the same excuse. They say “If 
the pass had been successful we might 
have had a touchdown, or if not that, 
at least a chance to open up the attack 
farther up the field.” Unfortunately 
for them, they failed. It is, I think, an 
unassailable law of football that in one’s 
own territory it is a mistake to rely upon 
plain manual dexterity. The odds are 
too great. 

Just once this year I saw a quarter- 
back violate the principles of general- 
ship and miss a touchdown because one 
of his backs, usually a most dependable 
man, fumbled right on his oppenent’s 
goal line. This man was Prichard of 
the Army. He started a rushing attack 
deep in his own territory, against the 
Navy, that carried him about eighty 
yards up the field. He did so because 
his team was well in the lead, he had 
already begun the demoralization of his 
opponents by the cleverest of kicking 
and passing games and the uncovering 
of well-devised plays from that same 
deadly kick formation, and he wished 
to complete that demoralization by 
proving that his eleven could rush the 
ball for long stretches at a time. Further- 
more, he had been in action long enough 
against the Navy to know more about 
the penetrable points of the Annapolis 
defense than the Navy itself knew about 
them. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
Prichard could never have done as he 
did do without first knowing the cor- 
rect way in which to run his eleven. It 
was simply an expression of football 
genius, and such geniuses are rare in- 
deed. 

In conclusion I should like to say 
that I have seen nothing in the past sea- 
son to upset anything in the accepted 
form of generalship—accepted, unfortu- 
nately, by too few. 


But Fame grows bitter and old and stale, 
And Wealth is only a golden jail, 
And peace is placid and dull of glance 


With never a spark of the true romance, 
And love has mocked me. 


Away from home and the market place, 
With mind unburdened and body free, 
It’s back again to the road for me! 


I turn my face 
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Mr. Russell Wants to Know 


To the Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 


ing and comment upon it editor- 
ially so that I may know your 
conclusions in regard to the same: 

In the midst of preparation upon an 
article concerning Mary Minora, an ex- 
ploited laborer in the needle trades who 
had, without the benefit of Charity 
auspices, told her story to the Industrial 
Relations Commission, I came upon cer- 
tain documents. One of these was 
rather long. Its tone, in part, was 
menacing. It discredited the girl’s story 
that she was an exploited victim, and 
it was written in reply to a peevish let- 
ter from a rich man, the tone of which 
letter it accurately reflected. Also it 
drew a contribution from him in the joy 
it gave him to think that the Industrial 
Relations Commission had listened to 
mere bunk and had been victimized by 
an impostor. 

Part of the letter dealt with charity’s 
woodpile and had nothing whatever to 
do with the credibility of Mary Minora 
or the validity of her testimony which 
showed her to be an exploited victim of 
present day industrial life; and life 
in the very line, out of which the rich 
man to whom Charity denounced Mary 
Minora, a-60-cents-a-day-twelve-hours- 
a-day worker, made his fat living. 

I omitted the woodpile portion in put- 
ting the document into the article. 
Searching my own heart as to the reason, 
I know that I did it because I consid- 
ered the matter had no bearing what- 
ever upon the subject I was taking up— 
Charity’s assault upon this girl’s story. 

If I had imagined it had the slightest 
possible bearing on the issue of course I 
would have used it. In fact the sub- 
stance, for the most part, of the omitted 
paragraph of the document appeared in 
the running text of the story. Before I 
made up my mind finally as to the case 
I sought the advice of the highest 
authority I could approach upon 
HarPer’s WEEKLY. This authority 


Min I ask you to print the follow- 


agreed with me that the matter was 
wholly irrelevant. I left the full text 
of the document in his possession and it 
was there when the story went to press. 

Now comes A. J. McKelway to 
Harper’s with a reply to my article in 
defense of Charity. He comes after the 
article has been subjected to fishing ex- 
peditions in which real issues have been 
raised in regard to it and the fishers 
have been left in each case empty 
handed. 

And so the charge is launched that 
this omission of a part of a document 
purely because neither I nor Harper’s 
managing editor, could see any possible 
bearing of it upon our topic, constitutes 
“Juggling”. Mr. McKelway further 
charges that it helped me to make a 
point by an unfair and corrupt method 
of “addition and suppression” which 
point would not have been otherwise 
possible to make. His charge you print 
under the headline Jugglers of Journal- 
ism, without using quotation marks. 

Now what I want to know from you 
is this: 

1—Does Harper’s WEEKLY 
jugglers to work up its articles? 

2—Having an article from a person 
who has brought to its editorial head- 
quarters the full evidence of the juggling 
does it assist in pulling off the trick 
to the deception of its readers and the 
wronging of a society such as the Charity 
Organization Society? 

38—Do you by any human possibility 
see any merit to Mr. McKelway’s charge 
that there was juggling and that the 
outrageous assault upon Mary Minora’s 
testimony and her veracity appears any 
the less outrageous with the woodpile 
dope printed in full as part of the letter 
assailing her? 

4—If you see no merit in Mr. McKel- 
way’s charge, made in connection with 
an article that fritters away the whole 
Mary Minora issue and the vital points 
of Charity’s conduct towards her in 
passing a slandering judgment for a rich 
man upon her testimony, then do you 


hire 





think it is good business for HARPEr’s 
WEEKLY to adopt a title “Jugglers of 
Journalism” and print it at the top 
without quotations marks, of McKel- 
way’s fictitious charge? 

5—And if you think the McKelway 
charge is not well grounded then aren’t 
you willing to go the extent, which I 
am sure that time, after its well known 
habit will eventually demand, of editor- 
ially concluding that it was the truth of 
the Mary Miunora article that hurt 
Charity and stirred it up, and not 
alleged errors, on which they cry out? 

6—And don’t you think that even 
giving them the full benefit of 
every statement they bring forward 
in attempting to stand from under, lay 
the blame upon “errors honestly made”, 
and upon “additions” by me, that there 
still remains only one decent thing for 
Charity to do. And that this one thing 
is to come in a spirit of humility and 
repentance confessing a grievous sin and 
offering in meekness a full apology to 
Mary Minora whom it shamefully 
slandered, and to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission whose proceedings it 
discredited without any basis of facts 
to go on? 


ERSONALLY I would have felt much 

better if Mr. McKelway had shown 
some spirit of admission of sins instead 
of creating a condition in which I merely 
have to pound away further to drive 
home an issue which he and others have 
characterized as forty seven different 
varieties of issues rather than the only 
one I ever had in my mind to raise. 

In saying this I wish to add that I 
owe it to W. Frank Persons to fully 
and frankly admit that he was not a 
proper subject for criticism on the score 
of the fictitious signature to the Mary 
Minora letter as it reached the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission. Mr. Persons 
has been able to show that the signature 
was altered after the letter left his 
office. 

Isaac RUSSELL. 


Mr. Russell, of whom our opinion is extremely high, has a full right to have his questions answered. 


1—No. 
2—No. 
3—No. 


4—Mr. McKelway wrote his own title. 


editorial note. 
open them to both sides. 


He expressed his own opinion. 


Our views were expressed in our 
We are not willing to confine our news columns exclusively to one point of view. 


We often 


5—Guessing at states of mind of various persons interested in charity seems scarcely to be required of us. 
However, we do not agree with Mr. Russell’s analysis of the motives of the men doing the charity work. They 
are fallible, like the rest of us, and they know it, but we believe them to be highminded and sincere,—even 


as Mr. Russell is himself. 


6—We believe it is admitted by the charity people that it was regrettable that the amount paid Mary 
Minora was mentioned in this case, as it seemed to be a criticism, but it is stated that it was done merely 
as a matter of routine, all amounts received by anybody from any source being always mentioned. 


Editor of Harper’s WEEKLY. 
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S seme Grew, 


Segregation in the Departments 


any better exemplication than in 

the episode of the visit of the Negro 
delegation to the White House to discuss 
the question of race-segregation in the 
Executive Departments. M. W. Trot- 
ter of Boston, Secretary of the National 
Independent Equal Rights League of the 
United States, headed the delegation. 
The fifteen minute appointment (a dele- 
gation from the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction had _ been 
granted five minutes the same day) 
lengthened out into an hour’s con- 
ference in which the President heard the 
speeches that had been prepared, tried to 
show his genuine interest in the welfare 
of the Negro race, and then was obliged 
to terminate the interview by saying 
that Trotter was losing his temper and 
that the delegation would do well to 
choose another spokesman if it wanted 
another interview. No word about the 
matter has been given out at the White 
House and we are left to Trotter’s ver- 
sion of the episode. But he charged that 
the segregation of the Negro employees 
had been drastically introduced at the 
beginning of the Wilson Administration 
by Secretary McAdoo, Controller John 
Skelton Williams and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson, although the Negro, being 
an American citizen, was entitled to 
equal rights with all other citizens. The 
editorial silence of newspapers perpet- 
ually hostile to the President, in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston itself is an indication that the 
people of these cities not only resent 
an affront to the President of the United 
States, but are slow to make a racial 
issue a political one. 


NEVERTHELESS the seeker after 

truth and the advocate of jus- 
tice should not allow the merits of a 
cause to be obscured by the bad man- 
ners of its exponents. Equal Rights is a 
good slogan even when imbedded in such 
a tautological jungle as the National In- 
dependent Equal Rights League of the 
United States. Doubttess the aforesaid 
League is taking itself too seriously in 
alleging that it was responsible for the 
defeat of all the Democratic Governors 
in the East, in the recent elections, ex- 
cept Governor Walsh, whom it did not 
oppose, or in threatening the President 
that it would encompass his defeat if he 
became a candidate for reélection. But 
no citizen of the United States should 
be denied his rights by the Government 
in whose service he is employed. Ac- 
cordingly the first question is to get at 
the facts. 


HEN Oswald Garrison Villard was 
agitating this same question a few 
months ago this scribe interviewed 


geoey enlnnt patience never had 
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Postmaster-General Burleson on the sub- 
ject. I found Mr. Burleson to be the 
familiar type of Southerner having real 
consideration for the feelings of the 
negroes and he discouraged any discus- 
sion of the matter on the ground that 
every exploitation of it was unfortunate. 
After he had stated the facts about the 
alleged segregation in the Postoffice De- 
partment, I agreed with him that the 
question was not worth discussion and 
that silence like a poultice should heal 
the blows of sound. Taking up the 
question again, I was assured that no 
executive order had been issued from 
the White House about segregation. At 
the Treasury Department I was assured 
that Secretary McAdoo had made no 
change in previously existing conditions 
and had issued no orders about race- 
segregation. So I sought John Skelton 
Williams, another Southerner, for I 
found that the negro delegation had 
tried to make a sectional as well as a 
racial issue out of their grievance, by 
calling attention to the Southern nativity 
of the President and the three men they 
accused of discriminating against their 
Afro-American brethren. Controller 
Williams referred me to Director Ralph, 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, which was one of the fiscal divisions 
of the Department that had been under 
his jurisdiction. 
DIRECTOR RALPH is from Illinois. 
He has served as director during 
parts of three administrations. In recent 
months the Bureau has been moved 
from its old building to the beautiful 
new one with its outlook upon the Poto- 
mac. It will take another story to tell 
of Uncle Sam’s great money factory, 
its model conditions of sanitation and of 
safety, its welfare work and codperative 
association of all employees. But Direc- 
tor Ralph’s first statement as to segre- 
gation was a poser, that he had simply 
continued the policy in force in previous 
administrations and had received no 
orders about it from any of his superior 
officials, who left to him the administra- 
tive problems of the Bureau. Assistant- 
Secretary Williams had been succeeded 
by Charles 8. Hamlin, of Boston, who 
had found no fault with his treatment 
of the Negroes, and he in turn, becom- 
ing Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, had been succeeded by Assistant- 
Secretary Malburn, of Colorado, who 
was there to testify his approval at the 
time. While the lunch was being served 
the employees, we three went together 
to the dining rooms. 


WO long rows of employees were 
already in line, one composed of 
white men and colored men as each hap- 
pened to get his place, the other of 
white women and colored women, each 
with a waiter, cafeteria style, with the 





plate filled by an attendant with a 
bountiful supply of the regular twenty 
five cent luncheon, to which other dishes 
might be added at will. This day the 
meat served was roast turkey. The 
negro men then went into one room, 
opening out upon a roof-garden, and the 
white men into a similar room, the only 
observable difference being that the 
negroes seemed to have a better style of 
table than the white men. The women 
had two dining-rooms. In the first 
most of the negro girls sat along the 
outer wall in chairs with a broad arm 
for the plates. In the corner of the 
room there were several tables occupied 
exclusively by colored women, the rest 
of the tables by white women. In the 
second dining-room there was a row of 
white girls along the wall in the broad- 
armed chairs and there was one table 
with three colored girls, nearly white, 
who, I was told, preferred not to sit 
with those of darker shade. Exactly the 
same food, as to quantity and quality, 
was served to each employee. During the 
lunch-hour the men gathered in their 
roof-garden, white men naturally flock- 
ing together, or sitting in pairs, and 
negroes the same. The women went to 
their roof-garden where one or two men 
joined them and danced a two step to 
the music of a graphophone. The col- 
ored girls stood in groups of their own 
race, or sat together on the benches, 
and so with the white women, but there 
was no apparent consciousness of aloof- 
ness on one side or of humiliation on the 
other. So much for segregation duying 
meals and the time following, as regu- 
lated by the employees themselves, 
whose codperative association conducts 
the lunch-room. 

On each floor there are separate toilet 
rooms for each race as for each sex. 
Every employee has a locker and the 
privilege of a shower bath. The locker- 
space, also for dressing and undressing, 
has a wooden partition between the part 
for white men and colored men, as for 
white women and colored women. A 
colored employee told me, upon inquiry, 
that the colored men had _ themselves 
petitioned for this separation, which 
crowded space had forbidden when they 
first moved into the new building, giving 
as a reason that without that much of 
race privacy, disagreeable remarks that 
led to trouble were sometimes made by 
individuals of either race. In the work- 
rooms, efficiency comes first and the 
races are somewhat mixed, negro men be- 
ing employed in practically all the rooms, 
for the heavy work; while negro women 
were employed in considerable number 
in single rooms, the work was so al- 
ranged that those of each race sat op- 
posite each other, at the different 
machines; in one room I counted 24 
colored girls thus sitting together, sev- 
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eral more in another room. In the room 
where the notes, the finished money, is 
counted for distribution, two negro men 
are employed, but only white girls, the 
most trusted and efficient and well- 
trained of the force. Two billion dollars 
was the sum handled in this division 
last year without the loss of a dollar. 

As to the employment of negroes in 
this bureau, on November 16, 1914, 
there were 4312 employees in all, and 
778 negroes, eighteen per cent. Twenty 
vears ago, two per cent of the employees 
were negroes. Since March 1, 1913, 311 
negroes have been appointed, 242 pro- 
moted, 89 have died or have re- 
signed, and four have been dis- 
charged. But the 560 employed on Jan. 
1, 1913, have increased to 778 in less 
than two years of this Administration. 


THE Post Office Department and the 

city post office were until recently 
housed in one building, the unsightly 
pile on Pennsylvania avenue. The post 
office has recently been moved to the 
building, adjoining the Union Station, 
which adds so much to the architectural 
beauty of Washington. It is probably 
because of a confusion of ideas that 
the Postmaster-General has been made 
the object of attack in this connection, 
since the city post office is no more 
under his direct control than is that of 


New York City. Most of the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
are high class clerks, and most of the 
negroes employed now in the old build- 
ing are messengers, char-women and 
laborers. But in the city post office, 
white men and colored men work side 
by side; in the mailing department in 
which there are 46 negroes out of 175 
employees, and in the delivery depart- 
ment, in which out of 230 carriers, 37 
are negroes, out of 168 clerks, 32 are 
negroes. In the basement there are in- 
dividual lockers, and the toilet and 
wash-rooms, while having no _ visible 
sign of separation are reserved, some 
for whites, some for negroes. In the 
rest rooms, there are tables where lunch- 
es can be eaten and games played. The 
middle aisle of the room separates the 
tables for negroes from those for whites. 
When under the present Postmaster, 
Otto Praeger, the change to the new 
building was made, there had to be a 
reorganization of the force. Ninety one 
employees were separated from the ser- 
vice, demoted, or reduced to the posi- 
tion of substitute, and of these five 
negroes were dismissed. It was ex- 
plained that it was easier to retain the 
negroes in the service when the force 
had to be reduced, as a white man would 
rarely take a job paying less than the 
former, and the negro would. 


"THERE is also race-segregation among 

the misdemeanants at the model Dis- 
trict work-house and I have seen it at 
the Atlanta Penitentiary, where the 
negro criminals occupy tables on one 
side of the dining-room and white con- 
victs on the other side. Humanitarians 
would probably agree that considering 
the very common fact of racial prejudice 
the Government would have no right 
further to humiliate a prisoner in 
whom such prejudice exists, by forcing 
him to sit next a negro at table or 
sleep in the same cell. If so, have the 
white employees of the Government the 
same right to have racial prejudice 
respected, or is it so important that the 
Government shall break down such 
prejudice that it must select its white 
employees from those who have or pro- 
fess to have no such feelings? Are equal 
rights and racial separation incompatible 
with each other? Is not. the very best 
constructive policy that of instilling 
such a proper racial pride as should 
prevent any self-respecting negro from 
feeling humiliated by association with 
his own race exclusively, so long as 
those of another race do not desire his 
company? Is it not possible to do 
justly and kindly and yet distinguish 


between the rights we may de- 
mand and the privileges we must 
win? 


The Living Image 


ICHOLAS had no money to give 
to the priest for making like new 
gold the robe of the Saviour in 

the Cathedral of the Holy Name. Not 
so much as a penny would he offer and 
the eyes of Brother Paul were not so 
benign as usual as he dismissed the little 
boys from their catechism. 

“IT must for my little brother a dress 
buy” repeated Nicholas, monotonously, 
tonelessly as one rehearses an Orison. 

There were nudges of elbows and 
winklings of gleaming eyes. Nicholas 
envied the reputation for philanthropy 
enjoyed like a debauch by these sons of 
rich merchants. How very fine it was 
to give to the church! Anton, now, he 
had given silver pieces, large ones, to 
decorate the altar! And that Pierre, 
with the embroidered collar and the 
tongue in his cheek, to him belonged the 
Window of the Virgin! 

A tear of chagrin and humiliation 
trolled down Nicholas’ wind roughened 
cheek and fell on his gnarled hand. He 
got up and walked with bowed head be- 
tween the rows of jeering faces as a 
traitor goes between the bayonets; went 
out into the street, stumbled along in 
the rough, holey, run-over shoes that a 
kind garbage man had given him, and 


- came to Newspaper Row. Nicholas sold 


The Greatest Newspaper in the World. 
In the shadow, he stood waiting for a 
King to die and peace to be declared be- 
tween the Powers, and as he waited he 
counted the pennies in his left-hand coat 
pocket. They belonged to The Greatest 
Newspaper in the World and they num- 
bered eighty. Then he counted the pen- 


By HELEN BAKER PARKER 


nies in his right pocket. The pocket 
had passed its youth—for even the drop- 
ping of a penny will wear a hole—but he 
had made it quite secure with a safety- 
pin he found on the crossing. For that 
moment’s swift stooping a lady had 
nearly given him over to the law. Sure 
that it was her turquoise brooch she had 
held him tightly and pried open his 
chapped soiled hand. Then, finding the 
coveted safety-pin, she had flung him 
from her and cried, “Why didn’t you 
tell me? You’ve made me late to the 
guild and I remember now it is in my 
jewel box.” 

The pennies in that right-hand pocket 
were his own and they numbered thirty 
three. There was something familiar 
about the number. Thirty three! He 
kept saying it over to himself and pres- 
ently he remembered that just so many 
times had tolled the Cathedral bell when 
his mother was carried out of the church, 
with the rose resting on her sunken 
breast,—the lovely white rose her friend 
the charwoman had brought. 

Thirty three pennies! And the dress 
in the shop window was marked eighty 
eight! Indeed it had been ninety eight, 
and with delirious joy Nicholas had seen 
a man with red mustaches change the 
ticket. But what if some one else bought 
the white dress before he saved that 
fortune? It is a strange world and 
cruel things happen. 

Not since his mother died (of a wear- 
iness it was and not weighing enough), 
had Felix worn a white dress. Felix was 
a lovely child. You, too, would have 
said so! Wickedly and intemperately 


did Nicholas gloat over the charge, 
whom he had promised to love and to 





cherish. Those were not the exact 
words stipulated in the bond. It had 
PINE INN 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Monterey County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 
dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 


6 % 
North Dakota 


Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 33 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and _ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 


Autos, 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 











IF YOU WANT A DOG OR PUP don’t fail to get 
my free catalog. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 








COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice, 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. 
R. L. WHITT, KERNERSVILLE, N. C., trainer 


of shooting dogs; terms reasonable and birds 


plentiful. 
EVERYTHING IN 

Low prices, ciculars free. 
Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 
FOR SALE—First-class Coon, Skunk and Bear 

Hounds. Still or open trailers. Best that goes. 
Send stamp for reply. A. L. Wartman, Mechan- 
icstown, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs, pups and brood 

bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold and 
silver brindle. JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 
Hill Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and_ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 
W. R. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 
ENGLISH BULL, GRAND SHOW AND BROOD 
BITCH—Prize winner, affectionate, great pal; 
shortly in season, low to ground, champion pedi- 
greed; $25.00, easily worth $100.00. PIERCE 
225 East Sixty-second Street. New York City. 


COONHOUNDS and combination hunters for 

coons, ‘possums, squirrels, etc., thoroughly 
trained, gladly sent anywhere on free trial; large 
new catalogue profusely illustrated, the most 
elaborate catalogue of night hunting dogs ever 
printed, 10c. Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, 
Selmer, Tenn. 


HUNTING DOGS—‘The Recollection of Quality 

remains long after price is forgotten.’’ If 
you want a highclass gentleman’s shooting com- 
panion for this Fall, either Dog or Bitch or 
youngster that you can finish up yourself, write 
your wants plainly to the River View Kennels, 
Madison, Ind.. R. R. No. 8 


SPORTSMEN 


If you have a shy, timid dog or bitch, send to 
me and I will develop a free-going, bold, steady- 
hunting dog for you. NO SPIKE COLLAR. Dogs 
take kindly to my methods; send me your gunshys. 


J. ELIOT FAUST, Searcy, Arkansas. 





DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Lamb’s Bird Store, 


























FOR SALE -- West Highland 
White Terrier Pups 


By Morven of the Knoll No. 162.877, out of 
Baughfell Blossom of the Knoll, No. 173,024. 
Five generations pedigree. Perfect points. 


Address 


THE KNOLL, 


FOR SALE 


High-class hunting, sporting, watch and 
pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, span- 
iels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and 
fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; 
swine, sheep; young stock specialty; 12c. 
for handsome catalog, all breeds; price list 
poultry and pigeons. 


S. V. KENNELS, 
Dept. K, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Florence, Mass. 











GOLDFISH—Rare specimens, 
snails, plants. Catalog free. 
Springs, Racine, Wis. 
Rats and Mice eat the meat out of oats 
and corn and horses get the husk. 


artistic aquariums, 
Pioneer Goldfish 
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RATS ARE DISEASE CARRIERS; ALSO 
CAUSE FIRES. Device resets itself; al- 
ways ready;catches daily. Made of galvan- 
ized iron; can’t get out of order; cheese is 
used doing away with poisons; 12 rats 
caught one day in one catcher. One sent 
any place in the U.S. upon receitpt of $3. 
Catcher 10 in. high, for mice only $1. On 
account of shipping charges being prepaid, 
remittance requested with order. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 

H.D. SWARTS, Inventor and Mfr. 

Scranton, Pa. 





been: “Milk from the corner grocery, 
my dearest,—and be sure to wash off the 
top of the bottle—and a clean drinking 
glass—and when Felix is a year old a 
very little tender meat cut fine, once a 
day.” Since she died the cost of living 
had gone up, but Nicholas’ life consisted 
even yet in living up to the bond— 
“A little tender meat once a day’— 

Yes, Nicholas had cherished Felix! 
And the only clouds on his pride were 
those selfish moments when he craved 
a, reputation for good works. O, to be 
able to gild even the hem of the robe of 
the Saviour! But when one has a little 
brother—Even while Nicholas counted 
his pennies he remembered his shame 
and knew that never again would he lift 
his eyes to the eyes of the still Christ. 
The sons of the rich merchants—but 
they would gild the robe just as they 
had made beautiful the altar before 
which you kneel, because Christ is dead 
up there on the cross. 

Over the street was a bakery, such a 
fine bakery where gingerbread men were 
hanging in ecstatic effigy and yesterday’s 
bread was only three cents a loaf! 
Nicholas went over and bought a half 
loaf, losing thereby a half penny after 
the manner of the poor,—and buttoned 
it within his torn blouse (the blouse had 
come down indirectly from a fat little 
boy who carried his bread inside of him). 
Then he went back across the street and 
stood in the shadow of the Press. 

After a while the North wind began 
to blow, a King died, and men to the 
satisfying round number of fifty thous- 
and succeeded in getting killed in the 
struggle between nations who prayed in 
the same language to our Father which 
art in heaven,—and Nicholas went in for 
his papers. 

From thirty three cents to eighty five 
is a long way to travel when there are 
holes in your shoes and the December 
wind knows about the shirt you are not 
wearing. Nicholas was very cold that 
month but Felix was warm! Ah, yes! 
Nicholas had found a wool shirt in the 
shop with the clown hanging in the win- 
dow. On a Saturday he had begged the 
cross looking woman with a little beard 
on her pointed chin to put the shirt 
away and by Thursday of the next week 
he went for it and held out the money 
over the dingy counter. When he looked 
there were two shirts where had been 
one. He stood examining the miracle 
and the cross looking woman with the 
beard told him to run along out; but 
there were tears in her eyes and she 
blew her nose very loud and said it was 
bad weather for colds. 

Yes, Felix was warm. When you wear 
thin outside you must be warm under- 
neath, if possible. For Nicholas it was 
not possible. Felix was fairly well fed 
too. It was a strange thing: When 
he gained a pound (weighing was a game 
they had learned from their mother), 
Nicholas lost a pound. It is a puzzling 
world. 

A woman that kept a fine house on 
the avenue allowed Nicholas and Felix 
to sleep nights in a closet room along 
with the trunks. But in day time while 
Nicholas was at business a cripple 
woman who kept a little store took care 
of Felix. He was no bother at all. Her 
own would have been just his age—— 

December grew from two to twenty 
two. Yes, the white dress was still in 
the window—the red mustached man 
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PEARLS, Baroques and Slugs bought and 


LaVerne Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Ind. oul 





FUN: September Morn Squirt Ring, 10c. Tovisibly 
Ink, 10c. G. Stovers, Millersburg, Pa. 


VALUABLE Patent on Horse-shoe —. alway, 
sharp. Venice Hiller, R. F. D. No. 2, Boy 
Gl,. Olay. Ww. ¥. 


1000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 500 Envelopes, 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornelj 
Printing Co., West Plains, Missouri. 


MONEY—Spare time—Report Commercial }p. 
formation; exceptional opportunity for stamp, 
“‘Cico’’?’ Key-HWP, Peru, Indiana. , 


A SUMMER BUNGALOW—Build it yourself ang 


save half. Blueprints and detailed instructions 
$2. H. W. Lock Box 92, Gardner, Mass. 


HOW to operate and repair automobiles. Boo; 
10c prepaid. Richard Devine, 1145 Wells §¢, 
Chicago, Dept. H. ; 




















CASTINGS—}, horsepower gasoline engines water. 
cooled, with drawings, $5. Mustin Mfg. Co, 
Newport, Kentucky. 


ANYBODY can earn $30 weekly selling household 
and office specialties. Lake Shore Mfg. Co. Ltd, 








Michigan City, Ind. 

OUR members would exchange postcards 
with you. Membership 10c. Arunde| 

Card Exchange, Box 114, Annapolis, Mq 





TATTOOING Outfits, 


Electric, Hand, $1.00 wp, 
Roberts Company, 
K. 


635 West Avenue, Buffalo, 





N. ¥.,. Dept. 
SILVERING Mirrors, Plating Tableware, anto. 
brass, home. Booklet-plans free. Clarence 


Sprinkle, Ind. 


SAVE MONEY—Send for a Daily Expense Recorj 

and learn to watch your expenses, 50c. Aubum 
Supply Co., Dept. ExH11 7745 Peoria §¢t, 
Chicago. 


RESILVER Mirrors and make money. 

are meeting with great success. 
formula 25c. Auburn Supply Co., 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 


ENLARGEMENTS—Amateurs and tourists, let us 
enlarge your vacation and travel pictures, 

8x10 size, 25c. Price list. Wilkes-Barre Photo. 

Enlarging Co., Box 288, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NOVELTIES, Books, Tricks, Games, Etc. Illus 

trated catalogues free. Sample 25c card trick, 
10c. Auburn Supply Co. Specialty Dept. H, 
7745 Peoria St., Chicago. 


CACHOO makes them all sneeze. Greatest fun 
maker out. Harmless enjoyment for everybody, 
10c. 3 for 25c. Benj. P. Mundy, P. 0. Bor 
823, Richmond, Va 


MAKE Big Te opening Safes and _ Setting 
Combinations. Wayne Strong, Box 1430, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


MOTORCYCLES—Your 


1-Grant, Marion, 








Others 
The best 
Dept. RH1j, 

















own price, all makes, 
Write for list. Hurck Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN California Tartaric Mirror-Silvering Pro- 
cess—It’s new. Particulars free. Wn. 
Barstow, 514 23rd St., Oakland, Calif. 


SHETLAND PONIES—4, 2-year old Stallions, $45 

each. 2 Weanling Stallions $30 each. 2, 4-year 
old mares in foal $110 each. Jas. A. Rosetter, 
Albany, Ohio. 


INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 

with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 25 E. 23d St. 
New York City. 


VALUABLE to M. O. Dealers, Agents—Herb 

Doctor Recipe Book and herb catalogue, 10¢, 
worth dollars. Teaches how to make herb medi- 
eines for all diseases. Ind. Herb Gardens, Dept. 
100, Hammond, Indiana. 


EUROPEAN WAR BOOKS, everybody wants them; 

The best sellers now; leading agents proposi- 
tion; 100 per cent profit; can sell 50 books in 
few hours. Outfit free. A. A. Marvello Co, 
Binghamton. N. Y. 




















ONE dollar starts vou in business. Household 

article does one hour’s work in one minute 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


GARBUTT’S Economizer lowers fuel cost of opera 

tion of automobiles and trucks. Sold on posi- 
tive guarantee to give more mileage per gallon 
of fuel and increase efficiency of motor. Patented 
June 30, 1914. Particulars and proof free. A. 
G. Garbutt, Statenville. Ga. 


I NEED Branch Managers for my world-wide 

mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor 
ies Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


MATHEMATICAL Revelation of the 20th Cem 

tury. All Arithmetical and Geometrical Calcv- 
lations solved with ease, accuracy and great 
saving of figures by latest method of Comparative 
Cancellation. Endorsed by educators. 145 pages. 
$1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Herrick & Horton, Publishers, Prince 
ton, Til. 
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Silence, Endurance, and Pras i, "Qualities 80 
essential for low cost of maintenance. 
5 MILES FOR ONE CENT. 
Agents Wanted—Liberal Discounts. 


Peerless Motorcycle Co.,79 Huntington Ave., Boston, Ma 
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had put a new ticket on it that said 
eighty five! and money for the great 
gift grew from thirty three to eighty 
three. December twenty third, eighty 
four. December twenty fourth, eighty 
five! Achievement marvellous! 

On the night before Christmas Nich- 
olas asked permission of the woman who 
kept the house to come out where it was 
warm while he dressed his little brother. 
The woman took them to a room that 
had crimson curtains, crimson coverings 
on the floor and crimson shades on the 
lights. There were women there whose 
cheeks and lips were crimson too, and 
whose arms and breasts were like snow. 
And there were men with sparkling 
things in their shirt fronts and black 
coats that went down long behind. 
Asked, perhaps to break an unaccus- 
tomed silence, how he came by the 
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SCHOOLS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
KEEWATIN ACADEMY—Winter Home in Florida. 
Individual instruction. Address Box 1, Prairie 

du Chien, Wis. 

BASTERN COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY of 
MUSIC; Co-ed. Near Washington. Dr. H. U 

Roof, Pres., Manassas, Va. 

“FROM University to Home.’’ We train you in 
Bookkeeping, Accountancy, Interstate Commerce 

Law, Show Card Writing, and Photo-Plays. Easy 

payments. Turnbull, 469 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hargrove School 

















Ninth year of Tutoring only. 











STUD IN A LAW OFFICE OR AT HOME 
Begin any time in old reliable school 
Prepares for examinations 
| L/ \ grees in law. Duplicates 
instruction of resident law 
colleges using same texts, lectures, syllabic, lesson 
Crontty Extension Law School, 431 No. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED Jan. 4 or sooner President’s Office, 
ographer and typewriter, at least 3 years practical 
experience. Apply immediately giving full par- 
ticulars and references. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
for the bar in any state, 
and for University De- 

helps and examination papers. Weekly Recitations, 

Individual Instruction, Actual Teaching. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna., 
woman college graduate, expert and rapid sten- 
CASH for Moving Picture Plays. Write Photo- 

play Pub. Co., 4013 Olive St., D 55, St. Louis, 

Mo. 











WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers, 1000 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 
$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, Chicago. 
MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PIC- 
TURE PLAYS—$50 to $100 each. Literary 
talent or experience unnecessary. Write for free 
booklet ‘‘How to Write Moving Picture Plays."’ 
Lundeen Printing Co., 224 Fergus Falls, Minn. 











POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and_ stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 





BOOKS—Second hand at half prices. 
subject. Now, 25 per cent discount. 
wants. Catalogue 162 post free. FOYLE, 
Charing Cross Road London, England. 
ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Music Co., D80, St. Louis. Mo. 
ADVERTISE—21 words in 55 family weeklies 
$1. Cope Agency, 851 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher, D80, St. Louis, Mo. 
YOUR name on 200 gummed labels, 10c. Starr 

Co., Clintonville, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Choice mink, s!lver patched foxes— 
at war prices. E. W. Douglass, Stanley, N. B. 
GUARANTEED rebuilt Remington and Smith 
‘Premier $10.00. Other Bargains. Bellevue 
Mdse Co., Bellevue, Ohio. 
LADIES—Make Shields at home. 
No canvassing required. Send 
dressed envelope for full particulars. 
CO., Dept. 25, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ART CALLENDARS FOR 1915—We are makers 
of artistic Calendars. Order from us, save 
middlemen’s profit. Calendars make dainty Christ- 
mas gifts. Nifty sample 10c. H. W. Rankin, 
Plainfield. N. J. 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. $65.00 to $150 
MONTH. GOVERNMENT LIFE JOBS. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Thousands vacancies 
yearly. Write immediately for list of positions 
and | examination schedule. Franklin Institute, 
t. 0153, Rochester, N. Y. 
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festive white garment, Nicholas told in 
a numbed sort of voice how he had rob- 
bed the image of Christ to clothe his 
living brother, how the pennies had 
grown, how he dared not look again into 
the face of the Saviour, and perhaps he 
would not be confirmed! 

They stood about while he put the 
dress on his little brother, and Nicholas 
considered it a very fine thing that men 
should pray to the “good God” on 
Christmas eve. 

The night before Christmas, what 
mystery is there! The world was a 
fairy land when Nicholas and his little 
brother went out into the street. The 
moon was like a great golden ball—but 
you could not play with it—it was so 
very far away; and the stars were like 
kind mother eyes, only not weary but 
rested and twinkling merrily. 

The streets were full of hurrying 
crowds of fathers and mothers and 
every one had bundles and many carried 
bunches of berries, red and pale green. 
Nicholas wondered if they were good to 
eat. He was a little hungry but Felix 
had had, for supper, at the cripple 
woman’s sink, a little tender meat, cut 
fine, for which Nicholas had spent the 
margin of his wealth. In lighted windows 
all along the smooth, clean avenue 
women in white were trimming great 
trees that reached the ceiling. There 
were chains of gold tinsel, great gleam- 
ing balls like the moon—but they too 
were far away, beyond the window panes. 
Nicholas sometimes reflected that he 
would like to play. But if Felix played 
then he himself must work. And, see, 
he was quite a man; for he was twelve. 
He often wondered curiously why he 
didn’t grow any more. 

Hanging from the branches were won- 
derful fruits and many colored lights; 
and there were little red wagons and 
lovely smiling dolls. 

It is very pleasant to travel in foreign 
lands, and the brothers wandered with 
delight up and down the Street of Happy 
Children. Had not Felix the white dress 
and had he not in his hand a ginger- 
bread man that had gone for a mere 
song, having lost a currant eye and 
having a burnt foot? 

If only they might go to the Cathedral 
on the Eve of the Nativity! But no. 
Nicholas dared not venture. Had he 
not refused even a penny? In the dis- 
tance the Cathedral loomed up, up, 
tower on tower until it touched the 
stars; and the cross of gold gleamed in 
the moonlight. There was the window 
of the Virgin, glowing softly as from 
an inner light. Within those towering 
walls was inlaid work of ivory and gold, 
—and rare carvings brought from the 
ends of the earth, and windows with 
pictures of dead saints. Great candles 
glowed on the altar and it was warm 
there. The image was warm and he, a 
live child, was cold. There was the wafer 
there, and wine, but he was hungry. In 
the Church were silver, gold, gleaming 
stones; the priests put on embroidered 
robes—And he had no shirt. 

He wondered about it, but it hurt his 
head somewhere to think too much and, 
besides, he was only a very little boy. 

That Cathedral was a strange place. 
Once when he was studying his lesson he 
had felt a trembling as though the walls 
were shaking on their foundations. He 
had asked Brother Paul what it was 
and the priest had said: “It is the people, 
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Bran Does 
What Salts Do 


But does it in Nature’s way. Itis a 
food essential if you would do away 
with drugs. Yet nearly every wheat 
food omits this needed bran. 


Pettijohn’s is“choice soft wheat 
with the bran. It is rolled into lus- 
cious flakes. As a cereal delicacy it 
has been famous for 20 years, and 
nothing else is like it. 

Those who eat it in the morning 
need no pills at night. It means better 
breakfasts and better days. Your 
doctor will endorse it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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—it is the people of the City.” 

“But” Nicholas had said in wonder, 
“they are not in the church: See, it is 
empty!” 

“Tt is their coming and going, far off, 
that we feel sometimes.” 

Yet now if only Felix and he might 
go there where it was warm and light! 
But no, he had refusedeven a penny. So 
Nicholas and Felix sat in the shadow 
of the carved doors and listened to the 
chanting of the priests. 

When Felix had eaten his gingerbread 
man that was really quite as good as 
candy, now that the arms were frozen,— 
they went back to the crimson curtained 
house where the woman let him sleep. 
There was not so much laughter in the 
house that night as usual, and when the 
brothers were in bed the woman who 
kept the house came in and put a crim- 
son cloak over their cot. Nicholas asked 
her then if she had seen Our Saviour 
that Christmas Eve. She did not 
answer—which was very strange, be- 
cause surely every one has seen Our 
Saviour. But she fell down by the bed 
and her body shook as his did once when 
some one had stolen all that he had. 
Her hair smelled very sweet, like the 
flowers in the Market Place on a Sat- 
urday. 

On Christmas morning, while it was 
yet dark in the silent house, the bells 
were ringing over the whole city. Peal 
on peal they called across the still, 
frosty air. Nicholas drew the crimson 
cloak close about Felix and listened. 


After a while he went to the frosted 
window, blew a little circle clear, and 
looked out. One by one the houses were 
lit in the Street of Happy Children and 
trees blazed with lighted tapers. Gleam- 
ing windows were filled with children’s 
faces, children’s overflowing arms. Nich- 
olas saw these things as one sees, 
through a stereoscope, pictures of a land 
dreamed of, but never to be visited. He 
listened, not knowing that the laughter 
of little children never reached within 
the crimson curtained house. 

When it was light he woke Felix and 
dressed him quickly in his two wool 
shirts, his new white dress, and a little 
yellowed coat the cripple woman gave 
him out of a blue box. Then they went 
out of the silent house into the street, 
between laden trees and the lighted 
windows. 

After all he must see the Saviour! 
Nicholas did not regret the gift to Felix. 
He knew his own shame but he followed 
the bells as the wise men followed the 
star. 

Leading Felix, he went in through the 
carved doors. The vaulted roof above 
the nave glowed far above with mellow 
light. From across the transept came 
voices singing softly, yet joyfully, for 
that it was the Day of the Birth. 

It was yet too early for mass and only 
here and there one knelt with face up- 
lifted to the warm altar where Anton, 
Pierre, and other little boys had lighted 
the glowing candles. A priest passed 
and bowed himself before the crucifix. 


— 


Far up the outer aisle, past the sevey 
stations of the cross Nicholas led his 
little brother. He came to the Savioy 
—not the Saviour gn the cross beyond 
the altar, but the Saviour there by the 
window of the Lillies—the Saviour with 
still kind eyes, outstretched arms an 
down bent head. Standing there with 


his little brother, Nicholas forgot ty) | 


kneel, forgot even to cross himself, foy. 
got all save the down bent head ang 
wonderful eyes. And they were smiling 
at him! And those out-spread hands! 
Nicholas timidly reached up his ow 
chapped fingers, then remembered they 
were empty, and remembered that he 
had given nothing toward the gleaming 
of that robe toward which he leaned 
O, to have made such: shining! 


ROTHER Paul saw Nicholas and 

Felix in his white dress and the robe 
of the Saviour, and he marvelled. For 
no gilding had been done! The money 
had after all been spent on the altar. And 
yet, surely, beneath the benign face of 
the Saviour fell robes of living light! 

Gradually from the gleaming role 
the glory spread until the whole place 
was filled with radiance. Anton say 
it and said it was the Christmas sun, 
Pierre saw it and said that there stood 
at the door, for a single moment, only g 
long as one may cross himself, a woman 
in a crimson cloak. 

Brother Paul saw it and bowed him. 
self, murmuring: “I was naked . . 
and ye clothed me a 
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“The Hole in Our Pocket” 


Is the Hole in Your Pocket 


As a citizen and taxpayer, you have a personal interest in Howard 


Wheeler’s article in this issue. 


As a Citizen—You don’t relish the prospect of a 
good “shooting-up” for this country, by just about anybody 
able to support a good navy: 


As a Taxpayer—You object very naturally to the 


high price you are: paying for protection that doesn’t protect. 


What Are We Going To Do About It ?—Read 


Mr. Wheeler’s article---5th and last in the series on national 


defense---in next week’s HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


You want this article---you want the whole series--- 
you want HARPER’S WEEKLY---articles like this series, with 


punch and truth behind them, feature every issue. 
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Within three months, @xce has been heralded all over the world 
in a news-dispatch as one of the few periodicals regularly received 
by the Crown Prince of Germany at his military headquarters — 

—it has been quoted from the pulpit of a New York church, 
and its attitude made the text for a sermon— 

—it has been characterized by an organization of national 
advertising men as the only periodical in the country that has 
accomplished anything new in publishing history in recent years — 

—its daring solution of the problem of our national defense 
has been taken up by College Presidents, Generals of the U. S. Army 
and newspapers from coast to coast, and has been the subject of a 
lengthy editorial in the most widely circulated daily paper in America. 


No wonder PUCK’S circulation has quadrupled in a year! 
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